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@ 10-cont “Learn to Crochet Book” 
The “learn-by-doing” method has 
proved to be so popular in our sew- 
ing book that we've now treated 
crochet in the same way. Students 
can now make a simple belt, hat, 
handbag, sweaters and many 

_ charming accessories, learning the 
stitches and perfecting their tech- 
nique as they progress. An entirely 
new feature is the section devoted 
to left-handed crocheters, each step 
graphically illustrated. Send your 
order for this 36-page book to the 
address below. 





© “The Complete Book of Crochet” 
$2.95 Nearly 300 pages of pat- 
terns and instructions in the most 
complete and inspiring crochet book 
ever compiled. Here is a worth- 
while addition to your reference 
library—or an excellent gift sug- 
gestion. “The Complete Book of 
Crochet” was edited by our needle- 
work editor, and is now one of the 
best-sellers in the needlework field. 
We will be glad to place your order 
with the publisher upon receipt of — 
your order and check for $2.95, 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK'S GED - chown ZIPPERS 
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Bust off the 
Press 


—this newly-revised manual, ‘“Evap- 
orated Milk in Experimental Cook- 
ery.” Prepared by experienced Home 
Economists. Contains, for laboratory 
use, a plan for successful testing of 
comparative recipes, and a sample 
report of a recipe test—plus... 





Classroom 
discussion material 


—on processing of evaporated milk, 
the qualities of evaporated milk, and 
the advantages these qualities offer 
in food preparation. 


FREE COPIES available in limited quan- 
-punched to fit stand 


Cc 
tities. 8 x 10 


— — 
ard ring binder. Use coupon below 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 

1448-K Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send, free of charge, copies of “Evaporated Milk in 
Experimental Cookery.” x 

I teach (subjects) ds in 

Nowe _____%, 








Street Cy & State__ = 


to residents of Continental U. S.) 


(Fill in completely. Offer limite 





Recipes 


—demonstrating how dishes made 
with evaporated milk compare with 
the same dishes made with bottled 
milk, cream, whipping cream, butter, 
or eggs—in flavor, consistency, ap- 
pearance, and economy. Also... 
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It isn't every day that FOUR = OFFERS 
like these come your way! } 






1.“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 
tells how coffee is grown, ground, pack- 
aged. = 
Also helpful data on: Proper care of 
coffee-making devices. The best methods 

of making coffee, coffee drinks, and use 

of coffee as flavoring. 


2.“Kitchen Tested Recipes 
Foods” 


6 and desserts. 


4 » > 


TOFFEE lids | | 


for Home Economists 





from Canned 


gives tempting, easy-to-make 
recipes for soups, fish dishes, vegetables, 


This colorfully illustrated booklet 


& He x sal © 

(e . ; 

\ Commercially Canned Foods 
- 


3 ae po(uaes 


‘ 





helps you explain to students how to 
prepare attractive meals in less time. 


3. The “High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods’”’ 
wealth of comprehensive charts and ta- 


contains a 


bles to aid you and your students in the 
study of essential nutrients, vitamins, 
minerals, calories, and recommended 


dietary allowances. 





Seeweeee eevee 
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a 






g& 








THAT'S RIGHT! YOU GET ALL FOUR BOOKLETS FREE! 


Fill in and send this coupon now. 


4. “Savory Tested Recipes from 
Canned Foods” is the popular Canco 
booklet that contains so many unusual 
fruit dishes. 

Appetizing and mighty practical rec- 
ipes for vegetables, soups and grand 
meat combinations are also included. 





for classroom use available upon request.) 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, NewYork 17, N. Y. 


Q 


Your Name 


Please send me, FREE, all four of the Home Eco- 
nomics booklets described above. (Additional copies 


Home Economics Section, Dept. TH-11-47 





2 > 
S36cc0i. 


Your | 





Street Address 





City State 
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“RA feast for a king,” Robin called it 


Under great oaks in Sherwood Forest Robin 
Hood and his stout yeomen flung them- 
selves down to laugh and rest after forays. 
With appetites born of adventure, the band 
turned to a hearty meal. Crusty brown bread 

. and fair yellow cheese. 

Since men first learned to tend herds, 
cheese has nourished human bodies. It is 
still one of the world’s great foods. For 
it is a concentrate of milk, nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. And we know far more 
of the science of cheese-making today— 
largely through the research of National 
Dairy’s Kraft Foods Company. 

Cheese is an important part of the Amer- 
ican diet. Its proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals contribute to the national health. Its 
widespread use means a bigger market for 
the dairy farmer’s products. 

And now it is easier to serve better cheese. 
National Dairy has developed new cheeses, 
improved old ones . . . perfected the pas- 


teurization of cheese . . . created hundreds 


of new cheese dishes. 

The research goes forward constantly, in 
order that America may always enjoy bread 
... and finer cheese. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials...as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America 








These brang’s assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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A timely demonstration... 7HHE FALL 
with CHEESE SAUCk 


It’s a “Kraft Classic”. . . this economical, 


nutritious and go0d-eating main dish 





1. In the top of a double boiler, melt one-half pound of your 2. Trim leaves from a head of cauliflower. Cook cauli- 
favorite ‘olin variety —the famous cheese food, Velveeta, flower in a small amount of boiling, salted water. When just 
for mild cheddar flavor, or one of the Kraft pasteurized proc- tender, drain and season with salt, pepper and butter or 
ess cheeses: Kraft American for medium-mellow or “Old Parkay margarine 


English” Brand for sharp cheese flavor. 





5. Gradually add '4 cup of milk to the melted Velveeta, 6. Place hot cauliflower in center of chop plate and sur- 
Kraft American, or “Old English,” stirring constantly until round with fagots of hot string beans and broiled tomato 
sauce is smooth. halves. Pour cheese sauce over cauliflower. Serve at once. 


SHARP MEDIUM-MELLOW RICH YET MILD 
cheddar flavor 


For easy-made 
SMOOTH CHEESE SAUCE cheddor flavor * cheddor flavor 








choose one of these 


All three of these Kraft golden 
varieties always melt to per- 
fection. Your choice of which 
to use is determined by flavor 


preference 
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VEGETABLE PLATTER 





Of course there are many ways of arrang- —_ adds protein to this attractive main dish. 
ing a vegetable platter—but here is a Ounce for ounce there is no other basic food 
favorite one in the Kraft Kitchen. A com- that matches cheese for high quality, complete 
bination that is timely right now—season- _ protein. . . for calcium, phosphorus and other 
ably and budget-wise. Point out that cheese —_ nutrients from milk. Krart Fooos Company. 





3. Julienne string beans and cook until tender in a mini- 4. Cut unpeeled tomatoes in half crosswise and broil. 
mum of boiling salted water. Drain. Season with salt, pepper. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with butter or Parkay 
and butter or Parkay margarine. margarine. 





THE worto's FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE 8Y K ae A eT 
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in three acts 





Act Ill 


(Final Act— 


-..- and now ITS USE! 


Nature's subtle way of inviting us to enjoy foods 
that are good for us, is well exemplified in butter 
Butter’s appetizing appearance introduces us to its 


You've seen 
Acts I and II) 


food throughout many lands 


Scene 1: Butter Enhances Other 
Foods. Use butter where its favor 


much to increase the palatability 
of bland foods. Certain foods are 
much more delicious ard more 
nourishing when served with but 
ter hot, volden-brown biscuit 
bread, 
toast, pancakes. What would a baked potato be without 
plenty of butter to bring out its natural satisfying flavor? 
And butter is a truly welcome addition to garden-fresh 
vegetables. Cakes, cookies and other baked goods, as every- 
one knows, taste better, are more delicious when made 
with butter. To all these foods, butter adds its own partic- 
ular inviting flavor and thus aids in digestibility 


=P, 2 





and rol/s, for instance 


Scene 2: How to Preserve But- 
ter’s Flavor. Butter has a mild, 
delicate flavor that needs to be 
carefully protected—otherwise it 
absorbs strong odors and flavors 
It should be stored in a tightly 
covered container in the refriger 
temperature) 
Cream 


ator (never over 45 
to be well protected 
butter at room temperature for easy spreading on bread 
and enhancement of butter’s true flavor. Keep unused 
portion away from such strong odors as onion, garlic, 
fruit, cheese, spiced foods, etc 





Write to National Dairy Council, Dept. JHE1147, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, for 
your free Burter Recipes 


Also available upon request: “Cook's Tour,” a 
booklet of nutritional information and recipes from 
other lands. 





mild sweet flavor and inviting deliciousness. 
Because of these characteristics, appetizing, 
nourishing butter has become a useful 


will be most apparent; it does so 





Scene 3: Where Butter is Best. Ameri 
can housewives know from experience 


that the “eatability’’ of butter is due 
to its unusual texture, body, and dis 


tinctive flavor 


Some favorite ways to use are: 
Burtter-lemon sauce on broccoli 


Hollandaise asparagus and 





sauce on 
broccoli 

Butter-almond sauce on green beans 

Butter-chive sauce on Carrots 

Butter-mushroom sauce on peas 

Steak topped with butter 

Broiled fish with browned butter 

Fish with parsley butter or lemon butter sauce 

Chicken fried in butter with plenty added to the gravy 


Scene 4: These Tips Make Butter Tops. 
You'll find these handy tips on using 
Butterfat has a low 
is easily digested. Ir 


butter helpful 
melting point 
serving pancakes or waffles, add me/ted 
butter to honey or maple syrup 
Butter softened for sandwiches en 
hances flavor and keeps moist fillings 





from soaking bread 
French toast is doubly delicious when browned in butter and 
topped with butter when served 
Pop cinnamon toast under broiler for a few seconds with 


generous portions of butter—serve bubbly and hor 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





. the National Datry Council, a non-profit organization, ha 
been devoted to nutritional research and to education tn the use of dairy products. 


Since 1918... 
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Chocolate Mincemeat Cookies 


A ‘HOLIDAY. ‘TREAT, FROM mined CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


MY If mincemeat, to you, has always 


meant pie-filling, then here’s a 
delightful taste-surprise the 
tang of mincemeat and the mel- 
lowness of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate in a soft, spicy cookie 
—so easy to make, too! 















Tbey rf good 
travelers 4 









make a bet at 
boarding schoo 
or college 











Serve them u ith 


bot cider and 
cinnamon sticks 
at Scout meet 
mgs oF PTA 
gatherimgs 














days 
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This is de luxe white sauce—a newsy recipe for 
advanced class demonstration, and a base for so- 
phisticated party dishes to serve in your own home.* 


Compare Nucoa with other types of fat most commonly used 
in cooking—and score for flavor. You may be surprised! 


Take white sauce, for instance, as 
a good food for testing the flavor 
of the fat. Try the above recipe 
three ways—(1) using Nucoa 
Margarine, (2) substituting the 
most expensive spread for bread, 
(3) substituting a popular hydro- 
genated shortening. Conduct a 
blind taste test in your classroom, 
or among your friends. You'll be 
interested in the flavor preferences. 
When leading newspaper food 
editors in New York City recently 
participated in a similar test, the 
score (kept by one of them) was 


FREES *Special Recipe Sheet 


giving five delicious variations of 
Fluffy White Sauce. Sheet fits stand- 


ard notebook. Write The 
Foods, Inc., Department F-11] 


Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Nutritious NUCOA 


$0 good ‘it melts in your mouth* 


a tie between Nucoa and expen- 
sive spread for bread for four- 
fifths of the tasters, while one- 
fifth voted for the 
made sauce. 

THERE’S NOTHING HAPHAZARD 
about Nucoa’s fine flavor and food 
value. 15,000 U.S.P. units mini- 
mum of Vitamin A are guaranteed 


shortening- 


in every pound. 175 laboratory 
tests daily insure this Vitamin 4 
richness, as well as Nucoa’s uni- 
formly appetizing flavor and tex 
ture. That’s why —on bread or in 
cooking — Nucoa is always good. 
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What kind of laboratory is this? 


NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 








@ coon oiets 10% 1945 














| GOOD DIETS «0% 1946 | 




















w diets improve 





ne southern schoc 


1emphasi 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 





ireavail 


| I 
t eip y 1 appraise the effec- 
tiveness tf your tunchroom 
equipment, personne services 
ind meals, educationa! values. | 





It's a school lunch ‘labora 


torv’’ in one of the many 


schools throughout the country 


where teachers and parents 


are taking an active interest 


in a complete nutrition pro 


gram for their children. In 


such a program, attention to 
the school lunch includes much 


more than the serving of well 


planned meals at noontime 
lhe teacher observes, at first 
hand, the eating habits of the 
children and includes these 


observations in her appraisal 


of their total daily nutri 
tion practices. Activi ‘ 
ties growing outol 


the school lunch pro 


gram are the basis for 


many classroom and commu 


nity experiences of interest to 


children. 


Che General Mills “Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health 


vou discover 


Education” can help 


where diets need 
improvement, can provide you 
information, 


with materials, 


and individual guidance for 


making lunchroom experiences 


a part of the regular classroom 


curriculum. If vou'd like to 
know more, write to the Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services 


Mills, 


Minnesota. 


Department, General 


Minneapolis 1 


. af MN, 2 
Wie Pe tf, y 


e Ves y 
4a, Veg > 
es “Prey 
Vy 
‘I> 
2, 


Copyright 1947, General Mills, Ine. 
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Fw Aomtwe offs you 


Here’s the easy way to teach your students the whole story about 
beef. The important facts of how to buy it as well as how to cook it 

The buying and cooking tips given here are taken from the 
newly revised “Beef Study Guide” prepared for home economics 
classes by Marie Gifford, a nationally-known authority on meat 


cookery. You'll: welcome the way they organize and simplify the 





basic facts your students need to know. 


GUIDE TO BUYING 


In selecting fresh beef it is vitally important that students learn 
to buy by brand just as they buy ham or bacon or canned goods 


Marie Gifford, Director 
Armour Consumer Service 





The illustration there can be used to show students how a beef 
carcass is stamped with the packer’s brand—and how this brand 
mark helps a homemaker select the meat that best suits her purse 
and purpose. To buy to best advantage the student will want to 
keep in mind these three reliable buying guides for beef: 


1. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION STAMP 


To know whether meat is pure, look for the government inspection 
stamp. All meats sold in interstate commerce must be inspected for 
purity and safety by trained Federal Inspectors stationed in all 
packing houses where these meats are dressed. Meats which meet 


inspection standards are marked with a purple circle—of harmless 












food coloring — which declares them inspected and passed and gives 
the code number of the packing plant. Look for this guarantee of 


purity in the meat you buy. 


2. PACKER’S NAME AND GRADE BRAND 


~ 
_ 
o< To know what quality meat you’re buying, look for the packer’s 
pe grade brand. A beef carcass dressed by Armour is stamped with the 
a brand along the full length of the backbone and the under side 
= 





This is important! It tells you the meat comes from a packer whos¢ 
reputation you can rely on. In addition the brand tells you the exact 
grade and quality of the meat. 

For instance, you will find these three brands stamped on the 


three top grades of Armour beef: 


l. Armour Star. 2. Banner. 3. Crescent. 


ex): 
, S, 3. APPEARANCE OF MEAT 


In addition to relying upon the government stamp and the packer’s 
brand the student should learn to recognize good beef by the color 
of the lean, color of the fat, and firmness of the fat. 

In fine quality beef, the lean has a clear red color, a fine even 
texture, a decided firmness. The fat is creamy white, firm, and 
forms a good outside layer over the meat. Good beef will also show 


a noticeable “marbling” or distribution of fat through the lean meat 














/— a 


=| 
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pedi aching hp ov BEEP 


ie) GUIDE T0 COOKING 


Here is a remarkably helpful chart which names each 
beef cut, describes it, and prescribes the best cooking 
method. You’ll find this useful chart in the new “Beef 


students. In addition, the Study Guide offers a clear 
carcass chart, gives detailed cooking methods for each 
cut, suggests how to increase servings and how to use 





left-overs attractively. 


Study Guide” prepared by Marie Gifford for your 





Stew of rind 
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BEEF STUDY GUIDES AND FULL-COLOR CARCASS 
WALL CHART—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


JHE-11-47 


a! 


FREE! 






Marie Gifford, Consumer Serivce 
Armour and a 

Union Stock Yar« 
Please send me fg@e: 


0 Illustrated, 6 


any 
Sy Chicago 9, Illinois 


ze Beef Study Guide, punched for 
8 x 11 inch st nt notebooks. (I will need 
copies for my stu its). 
0 4-Color Beef Carcass Wall! Chart, size 20 x 30 inches. 
Vame 
School 
Street 
City 


ARMOUR consumer service 


State 


| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 


—_———_ ia i ee ee 








Washington News... 














@ To President Truman on October 3, offi- 
cials of AHEA sent a telegram pledging hearty 
support of a sound program of conservation 
that releases foodstuff needed for starving 
people overseas and at the same time seeks 
to maintain adequate diets at home. 

@ Reassuring is the knowledge that facilities 
of the BHNHE are being used by the Citizens 
Food Committee through the active co-opera- 
tion of Callie Mae Coons, assistant chief of 
the Bureau. In addition to Dr. Coons’ prepa- 
ration of main dish recipes and accompanying 
food management ideas which are released 
daily by the CFC, innumerable other aids are 
being developed by specialists in the Bureau. 
These are released through press, radio, and 
educational facilities to homemakers of the 
nation who want to feed their families ade- 
quately but with minimum use of those foods 
needed abroad. Mrs. Rose G. Kerr, home 
economist with the Bureau of Fish and Wild 
Life, and Helen E. Ridley, home economist 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, are 
actively associated with the CFC offices. Ap- 
pointment of Katharine Fisher, AHEA mem- 
ber who directs the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, to the staff of Charles Luckman, chair- 
man of the Citizens Food Committee, carries 
additional assurance of a sound food conserva- 
tion program. 

@ As you read this, if the date is November 
3, 4, or 5, members of the AHEA advisory 
committee on the BHNHE will be in Wash- 
ington interpreting to Bureau officials the needs 
of homes and families of this country amd con- 
ferring on possible ways of effecting*restora- 
tion of the $245,000 slash made in its funds 
by the 80th Congress on July 11. 


@ Sharing in the work of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, clearinghouse in the 
nation’s capital for legislative information of 
interest to women, are 8 AHEA members. 
Official AHEA delegate for 1947-48 is Mildred 
Horton, chairman of the WJCC committee on 





adequate support for the BHNHE and a 


member of the one on adequate support for the 
Women’s Bureau. Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 


AHEA alternate, serves WJCC as secretary, 
as a member of the committees on extension 
of social security, and with Mrs. Signe Smith 
on the school lunch program committee. Mrs. 
Zelta Rodenwold serves on the committee on 
adequate support for the Children’s Bureau 
and with Mrs. Kathryn A. Everett on the 
housing committee. Mrs. Ethel Lewis Pillar 
is a member of the committee on adequate 
support for the U. S. Office of Education and 
serves with Mrs. Margaret D. Thompson on the 
international co-operation committee. Onah 
Jacks is on the committee on federal aid to 


education. 


@ It is reported that Congressman Hartley 
(R-NJ) has directed a letter to the governors 
throughout the country requesting their views 
on federal aid to assist the states in financing 
public elementary and public secondary schools. 
Responses made by governors to this request 
will be of great importance. You can help 
encourage your governor to make a favorable 
reply. 

@ Just released as we go to press, October 10, 
is the schedule for hearings on housing, now 
being conducted throughout the nation by con- 
gressional investigating committees. Home 
economists may well spearhead the delega- 
tions of citizens who appear to report housing 
conditions and needs at places noted below: 
New Orleans, November 3-4; Chicago, No- 
vember 6-7; Milwaukee, November 10; Min- 
neapolis, November 11; St. Paul, November 
12; Kansas City, November 13; Denver, 
November 14; Boston and Philadelphia, No- 
vember 17-18; New York City, November 
19-20; Newark, November 21; Seattle, No- 
vember 24-25; Portland, November 26; San 
Francisco, November 28-29; San Diego, De- 
cember 1; Los Angeles, December 2-3; 


Phoenix, December 3. 
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Home Economics Department—Asset or Liability 
FAYE C. JONES 


Miss Jones is associate professor of home economics education at the 
University of Arizona. Four years ago she was placed in charge of 
planning the home economics departments in Arizona schools. Here 
she shares the stimulating discussion she gare at St. Louis last June. 


T HAS been said that “home econom- nomics department or known how to get what 
ics departments of the past are monuments to we realized was needed. Architects have 
limited vision.” Will home economics de- accused us of being indefinite and changeable 
partments of the future be so labeled? They about our needs, of being unable to read 
need not be if we will but develop a new phi- sketches of plans and discuss them in terms of 
losophy of planning them—a philosophy based _ use, of asking for “the moon” as far as space 
on the needs of those whom we teach and the and cost are concerned, of trying to justify 
requirements of what and how we teach. our wants on a personal basis rather than on 

Today many programs are being conducted _ principles of planning that would be equally 
in departments so inadequate that the most good for all teachers and students who will 
ingenious teacher cannot find ways to com- use the department before it becomes obsolete. 
pensate for the handicaps in space, furnishings, Before well-planned departments become a re- 
and equipment. However, many new building ality, teachers and supervisors have a job to do. 
programs are under way or contemplated. A department is no better than the quality 
Interest in providing good physical environ- of thinking which precedes planning. A well- 
ments for home economics programs seems to planned department is the composite of the 
be nationwide. A well-planned department’ thinking of all who participate. It is no 
is an asset; a poorly planned department, a_ better than the contribution of each person, 
liability. This is our chance to improve exist- no better than the goal for which all strive in 
ing departments and plan adequate new ones. the planning. 

Plans for many departments of the past have In order to participate effectively in any 
been prepared in great secrecy. Teachers and planning we must know what kinds of depart- 
supervisors did not see the plans until they had ments we need for our programs. Presented 
passed the stage where major changes could here are 10 factors considered basic in a home 
be made. Frequently plans were copies of economics department that is an asset. They 
existing buildings with no attempt made to have been selected from a large group and are 
provide for present needs or to correct faults in believed to apply to departments in many 
previous planning. states, cities, and towns. 

Home economists have criticized the work 


and planning of others but failed to offer con- Departments are an asset when they appeal to 


. teachers. 
structive help. Asa group we have not known 
enough about the requirements of a home eco- A department poorly planned, furnished, 


71) 
A 
ow 
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and equipped is one of the reasons why a 
teacher becomes dissatisfied with teaching and 
leaves the profession. On the other hand, a 
well-planned department which is attractive 
and equipped and furnished adequately is a 
factor which influences teachers to be satis- 
fied and remain with the profession. 

Many things which teachers want are for 
students. For themselves, they want a place 
to store coat, apron, or uniform; a place to put 
on a hair net and repair make-up; good cabi- 
nets conveniently located for storage of teach- 
ing materials; a department which can be kept 
clean and orderly with a reasonable amount of 
time and effort, is easy to supervise, and is a 
pleasant place in which to spend eight hours a 
day for five days a week. 


2. Departments are an asset when they appeal to 
students and attract them to the program 
from all economic levels in the community. 

Girls want a department that is interesting, 
colorful, and attractive. They want features 
which are designed to provide for their needs 
and interests—the apron closet with rods and 
hangers and a shelf above for books brought 
from other classes, the grooming center, the 
business center for the chapter of Future 
Homemakers, the “real” ranges, and the 
“beautiful” living-dining room. When free 
to choose, adolescents, like adults, seek pleas- 
ure-giving experiences. They go where they 
enjoy the surroundings and the people. 


3. Departments are an asset when they aid 
teachers and students in using a wide variety of 
learning experiences to reach goals. 

Both teacher and student are bored when 
teaching is limited to a few procedures used 
until they have become traditional. Variety 
depends upon the resourcefulness of the 
teacher and the design of the department. 

Students learn new and improved techniques 
by doing. They learn by seeing and hearing. 
They learn by reading, thinking, evaluating, 
exchanging points of view and developing new 
ones. They learn by practice. A_ well-de- 
signed department provides opportunities for 
students to learn in a variety of ways. 

Most departments have been planned to 
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provide for one way of learning—doing. And 
they have been planned, though inadequately, 
to provide for work in only two aspects of our 
program, food and clothing. The unit kitchen 
came like the sun out of clouds—the result of 
an understanding of how students learn and 
what is needed to give them the opportunity. 
May we do as much in the next decade to im- 
prove the physical environment for teaching 
other units of work as has been done in the 
last 10 years in designing the space to teach 
the planning, preparation, and serving of meals. 


4. Departments are an asset when they provide 
space, furnishings, and equipment needed to 
teach each aspect of the program. 


In many departments such aspects of the 
program as child care and development, family 
relationships, home management, all aspects 
of housing, family economics, health and 
safety, and home care of the sick have been 
homeless. Requirements for planning can be 
determined by making an inventory of space, 
furnishings, equipment, and storage needed 
for the learning experiences which are used to 
reach the goals of the program. 

In the past, teachers and supervisors have 
placed considerable emphasis on improvising. 
They have been commended for their ability 
to beg, borrow, and adapt. Improvising re- 
quires time and energy needed to plan learning 
experiences, to counsel with students, to obtain 
or prepare teaching materials. A well-planned 
department conserves the resources of a 
teacher and allows her to use them to do things 
which cannot be provided by the physical 
plant. 


5. Departments are an asset when they are at- 
tractive, efficient, and easy to keep orderly 
and clean. 


Departments should provide good settings 
for programs. The department should re- 
flect the training we have had in art, manage- 
ment, housekeeping, housing, and consumer 
buying. Dirty floors, towel racks exposed to 
dust, unscreened windows, disorderly storage 
cabinets have no place in home economics de- 
partments. 
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Home Economics Department—Asset or Liability 


Departments should be so designed that they 
can be kept clean, orderly, and efficient. Con- 
sideration should be given to the kind and color 
of materials used for working surfaces and 
floors. Properly designed 
needed items and materials should be provided. 
Space for one or more art centers in each room 


storage for all 


should be arranged. 


6. Departments are an asset when they are de- 
signed, equipped, and furnished in such a 
way that students have an opportunity to de- 
velop good habits and acceptable standards of 
work. 


Good habits seem to thrive in a good en- 
vironment. ‘The department can inspire both 
teachers and students to do the best within 
their ability. There is little incentive to clean 
a badly stained sink, to polish the top of a 
work table which has been marked with tracing 
wheels and pencils, to sew a fine seam on a 
machine which breaks thread. Students need 
a better place than a candy box to care for a 
partially completed garment. People work 
not for the joy of working but for the results of 
work. Good habits can be developed when 
there is a reward for effort. 


7. Departments are an asset when they exemplify 
a standard of furnishings and equipment at- 
tainable by the people whom they are designed 
to serve. 


he students in home economics classes 
come from different kinds of homes each morn- 
ing. They return to these varied homes each 
night. In the future they will establish dif- 
ferent kinds of homes, each of which, we hope, 
will be an efficient, healthful, and pleasant 
place in which to live. 

In the same class it is possible to have girls 
who come from large homes surrounded by 
spacious grounds, girls who live on the “other 
side of the tracks,’’ and many more who live 
on streets between the two places. Then some 
girls come from well-equipped farms and 
ranches of owner-operators; some from modest 
tenant-purchase farms; and some from families 
whose cottages are furnished by the owners of 
the farms and ranches. Education in a 
democracy is for all, and all may be enrolled 
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in the same class. Youth are inexperienced. 
They cannot make applications when condi- 
tions at home and school are too unlike. 
Departments can be a means of helping stu- 
dents set desirable standards in selecting, 
using, and caring for furnishings and equip- 
ment. 


8. Departments are an asset when they may be 
used as teaching material as well as a place to 
teach. 

Time was when each girl in a food class beat 
an egg, or half an egg, in the same kind, color, 
and size of bowl. Each used the same size 
and type of egg beater, washed it in the same 
kind of a pan, and put it away in the same kind 
of a drawer — and on the same side of the 
drawer. Students used identical sewing ma- 
chines and irons and ironing boards of the same 
size and make. 

We have outgrown identical space, furnish- 
ings, and equipment in a department. We 
realize the teaching values inherent in dif- 
ferent arrangements and in using and caring for 
different materials. 

Eight years ago I decided that it would be 
possible and desirable to feature variety in 
unit kitchens in a department. I worked for a 
long time on an arrangement before I com- 
pleted a sketch of the floor plan. I showed it 
to my fellow workers. The kindest comment 
made was by one person who said she didn’t 
believe she would like it. These teachers 
believed that one room with six unit kitchens, 
each different, would be not only unattractive 
but confusing and difficult to use. I continued 
to work on the idea. Five years later I com- 
pleted a plan which those fellow workers and 
Arizona schools accepted. 

This plan includes: 2 parallel, 2 U-shaped, 
and 2 L-shaped kitchens. It features apart- 
ment- and regular-sized gas and electric 
ranges, single- and two-compartment sinks, 
counters of hard wood, soft wood, tile, plastic, 
linoleum, and metal. Storage arrangements 
include sliding and stationary shelves, pull- 
out panels, and a tall equipment cabinet. One 
kitchen has a mixing center; another, a busi- 
ness center; and still another, a corner sink. 
When girls have the experience of working in 
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each of these kitchens we believe they will 
learn many things they could not learn in 
identical unit kitchens. 

The architect estimated that this job would 
cost about 10 per cent more than six identical 
kitchens would have cost. This setup is now 
being used in one Arizona school. 


9. Departments are an asset when they are 
furnished, equipped, and decorated in such a 
manner that students have an opportunity to 
appreciate quality and beauty. 


When departments have some things which 
are beautiful and of good quality, they offer 
girls an opportunity to learn to appreciate 
finer things. Many girls come from homes 
where such satisfactions do not exist; those of 
you who make home visits will understand 
that. Sometimes it seems as if we get so 
busy being healthy and efficient that we forget 
there are other things in life. 

Satisfactions may be provided without 
spending a lot of money. Buy a roll of orig- 
inally designed wallpaper and use it for decora- 
tive panels or to cover a screen. Furnish at 
least one kitchen with good dishes and real 
linen. Include some hand-blocked textiles, 
some hand-woven fabrics, and a few pieces of 
good ceramics. Use paint in attractive colors. 
Spend $25 for a reproduction of a good picture. 
Present your requests on the basis of satisfac- 
tions which these things will give to girls. 


10. Departments are an asset when the space is so 
designed that it can be adapted to changes in 
enrollment and changes in organization, con- 
tent, and teaching procedures. 


Blueprints of the 15 old departments which 
are being remodeled in Arizona show that 
they have been in use without major changes 
in furnishings and equipment for from 22 to 
28 years. Probably they are typical of some 
departments in other states. These depart- 
ments were not adequate when they were new. 
They have become liabilities because they 
were not adaptable. 

As long as families are affected by social and 
economic changes our programs must change if 
they are to function. As long as the program 
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changes, the requirements of the department 
will change. Departments must be adaptable. 
Requirements which have evolved from use 
over a long period of time probably point to 
features in planning which will be good for the 
present and the future. 


A Last Word 

When departments are planned with these 
10 basic factors in mind, they will prove assets 
to the program in many ways. People in 
schools and communities will cease to refer 
to the “domestic science” teacher; they will 
not ask if the girls are cooking or sewing this 
semester. Such departments will help to 
interpret a broad home economics program. 
The rooms, equipment, and furnishings will 
say things to people which home economists 
have failed to say in the past. 

Yes, home economics departments of the 
future will be either assets or liabilities to the 
program. If they are to be assets teachers 
and supervisors must accept the responsibility 
of contributing to their planning. And our 
philosophy of planning must be one which 
defines clearly our responsibility, aids us in 
making many kinds of decisions and in realiz- 
ing requirements, and which guides us in stat- 
ing requirements. We need to make better 
use of our resources. We need more courage, 
more imagination, and more originality than 
we have used in the past. We need to think 
clearly and logically and plan objectively. 
We need devices which may be used to evaluate 
new and remodeled departments so that our 
experiences will be profitable. We need to 
remember the cost of departments, the length 
of time they will be used, and the number of 
persons they will serve. 

T. V. Smith, a nationally known philosopher 
and one of the founders of the University of 
Chicago Round Table, said: 


Fortunate is the man, who, when he must call 
upon himself—finds someone at home. 


We will have to call upon ourselves in plan- 
ning departments which will aid us in reaching 
goals for education for home and family life. 
Let’s be at home. 
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Care of Children with Rheumatic Fever 


ROBERT L. JACKSON 


Dr. Jackson is an associate professor in the department of pediatrics 
of the State University of Iowa and has been pediatric consultant for 


the Lowa State Services for Crippled Children. 


Herewith is an abbre- 


viated report of the discussion he gave at the AHEA meeting last June. 


HEUMATIC fever is a serious 
disease that year after year not only kills 
many children but leaves many more children 
with damaged hearts and a tendency to have 


10 


and 14 years it causes more deaths than any 


the disease again. Between the ages of 


other illness: between 5 and 9 it is outranked 


as a killer only by the four principal com- 
municable cliseases of childhood combined: 
and between 15 and 24 years, only tuberculosis 
outranks it as a cause of death. 

fever is un- 


The exact cause of rheumatic 


} 


known, we are continually finding out 


it it. The 


incidence of the disease is highest in the poorer 


but 


more about and how to control 


economic levels. But what and how factors 
associated with poverty influence the spread 


It 


the 


of disease are unknown. has been 
fairly that 
precipitated by an upper respiratory infection 
due to Group A 


Che child seems to recover from this illness 


the 


well established disease is 


hemolytic streptococci. 
but two or three weeks later becomes ill again. 
lhe crowding and poor housing of poverty 
are conducive to the spread of upper respira- 
tory An for 
children living in poverty is difficult to obtain. 


infections. adequate dietary 
lhe stress of adverse social situation coupled 
with poverty certainly favor poor environ- 
mental care for a child. 

Many rheumatic children living throughout 
lowa come under the care and supervision of 
the University of lowa Hospital and the clini 
of State Services for Crippled Children. 
Through these agencies a study was under- 
taken to determine the recurrence rate in a 
group 266 rheumatic subjects. Special 
attention was given to environmental care. 


of 
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The study was begun prior to the use of sul- 


fonamide prophylaxis. Sulfonamide drugs 
were not given to subjects in this study, al- 
though reports show them to be effective in 
preventing recurrences of rheumatic fever. 
lhe drugs are not without danger and must be 


administered under strict medical supervision. 


Home Care 


In this study, as soon as a child with rheu- 
matic fever came under observation, his home 
environment was investigated by a trained 
medical social worker and every effort was 
made to insure for him a good level of environ- 
If the child 


matic fever, he was hospitalized or given sana- 


mental care. had active rheu- 


torial care. ‘The child’s family was instructed 
by the doctor and nurse and often by a 
dietitian about the importance of an adequate 
diet which should include the daily consump- 
tion of: 1 quart of milk; 1 or 2 eggs; 1 serving 
2 vegetables 


of meat, fish, chicken, or liver: 


! medium serving); 


(} cup is considered a 
1 orange, apple, or tomato; 1 other fruit in 
addition; 1 teaspoon of cod liver oil; 6 tea- 
spoons of butter or margarine. Families 
were also told that other foods such as bread, 
cereal, and potatoes could be added to satisfy 
the appetite and maintain correct weight but 
under no circumstances were they to replace 
any items on the original list; cereal was not 
to be served more than once daily. The 
child was to be encouraged to eat large quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables; varieties of 
these were to be used so that the child would 
not form likes and dislikes. 

Each family was advised to have the child 


sleep in a room of his own whenever possible 
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or at least to sleep alone and to have about 10 
hours of rest each night. The importance of 
proper clothing was stressed, also control of 
temperature and humidity in the home. 
Should any sign of intercurrent infection 
appear, the family was advised to have the 
child go to bed and to consult the family 
physician as soon as possible. If another 
member of the family had a cold, sore throat, 
or any other infectious disease, the child was 
to be kept away from that person and the 
family physician notified. The family was 
told to permit the child to play with other 
children in a normal way but to plan his 
activities to avoid fatigue. In addition, 
psychological advice was given to prevent 
overprotection. The importance of persever- 
ing with a high level of care day after day and 
year after year was emphasized and re- 
emphasized at each clinic visit. 

A detailed medical report about the child’s 
condition and his home management was 
routinely sent to the family physician and to 
the local public health nurse before the child 
returned to his home after hospital or sana- 
torial care and after each clinic examination. 
Both physician and nurse were informed that 
the child was being observed partly for re- 
s.a-ch purposes and encouraged to seek con- 
sultation if the child should have symptoms of 
a recurrence. Local nurses routinely sent 
reports to the clinic. 

Medical care after the disease was inacti- 
vated was directed toward prevention of a 
recurrence. The disease is likely to recur 
the first year after an attack and during child- 
hood and early adolescence. The tendency of 
rheumatic fever to recur is one reason why 
this disease is so difficult to control and so 
dangerous for the child who is susceptible. 

The 266 patients, 4 to 21 years of age, were 
under observation a total of 893.5 person- 
years. For the age period 4 to 13 years, 37 
recurrences and 3 deaths for 504.5 person- 
years of observation were revealed, or a rate of 
7.9 per cent; for the age period 14 to 16 years, 
24 recurrences for 233.5 person-years of 
observation, or a rate of 10.3 per cent; for the 
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age period 17 to 21 years, 7 recurrences for 
155.5 person-years, or a rate of 4.5 per cent. 
For the entire group, 71 major and minor 
recurrences were experienced by 51 children. 

It is noteworthy that the age period 4 to 13 
years is one in which nutritional requirements 
of the child are high and his habits of living 
can be controlled with less difficulty than from 
then on to maturity. 

A recurrence rate of 35.8 per cent for the 
first year after onset was obtained for a control 
group of 134 Iowa children, aged 4 to 16 years, 
who did not receive improved environmental 
care. A comparable hospital-treated group 
of 115 children had a rate of 12 per cent. 
This difference is significant. 


Home Situation of Patient Appraised 


The medical social worker appraised the 
economic and social situations of each pa- 
tient’s home as soon as the child came under 
care and supervision. 

The economic condition of the home was 
considered good when the income was sufficient 
to provide adequate diet, clothing, and shelter; 
fair when the income was marginal for these 
three items; and poor when the income was 
not sufficient for them. Ratings available 
for 210 of the 266 patients showed that 21.9 
per cent of the homes were good; 40 per cent, 
fair; 38.1 per cent, poor. Chi-square com- 
puted for the distribution of recurrences in 
various economic levels does not indicate an 
association between the presence or absence of 
a recurrence and the economic resources of the 
home. 

The social situation in the home was con- 
sidered good if parents were emotionally 
stable, sincere in their efforts, and co-operated 
well with the doctor; fair where the level of 
care was marginal because conditions could 
not be controlled and where co-operation was 
not constant; poor where parents were either 
ignorant or indifferent, parental relationship 
poor, home life disrupted, or parents could not 
help themselves or get help from the com- 
munity. Ratings available for 208 of the 266 
homes showed the home social situation good 
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Care of Children with Rheumatic Fever 


for 14.4 per cent; fair for 39.9 per cent; poor to 
fair for 13.9 per cent; and poor for 31.7 per 
cent. Chi-square computed for the distribu- 
tion of recurrences in varying levels of social 
situations indicates an association between 
recurrences and the social situation of the 
home which is significant only at the 30 per 
cent level of confidence. 

The third environmental factor rated for 
this rheumatic group is the dietary. Evalu- 
ation was made by using information obtained 
from histories taken at each clinic visit and 
reports received from the mothers, public 
health nurses, and social workers. Patients 
were classified according to the way they 
followed the prescribed diet: good if the 
dietary advice was adhered to at all times; 
fair if the dietary advice was followed most 
of the time (common errors included frequent 
omission of supplementary vitamin D, exces- 
sive eating of unessential foods, and limited 
selection of vegetables or fruits); poor if the 
diet was definitely low in one or more essential 
foods (most frequently low were protein, 
minerals, vitamin D, and the vitamin B 
group); very poor if the diet was very inade- 
quate, that is, with one or more essential foods 
absent. 

Dietary ratings available for 251 of the 266 
subjects showed 33.5 per cent good; 15.5 per 
cent fair-to-good; 35.4 per cent fair; 8.3 per 
cent poor-to-fair; and 7.1 per cent poor and 
very poor. Chi-square computed for the 
distribution of the recurrences in the various 
dietary levels indicated an association between 
recurrences and dietary ratings which is 
significant. 

Although the economic situation of the 
home showed no direct association with 
recurrences, observations indicated that, when- 
ever poverty was present, it was exceedingly 
dificult to provide the essentials of care, 
particularly an adequate diet. With outside 
help and supervision, 33 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the poor economic group received a 
good diet and 36 per cent a fair diet. 

Of all environmental factors rated, 


most significant association is seen between 


the 
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the level of dietary care and the rheumatic 
recurrences. It is known that absence of 
good nutrition may induce a decreased resis- 
tance to bacterial infection; improper nutrition 
then may be one of the major factors which 
allow the host to respond abnormally to an 
infection. In this study the dietary elements 
most commonly deficient were protein, vita- 
min D, thiamine, and minerals. The degree 
of diet deficiency appears to be related to the 
incidence and degree of heart damage. 

Boys and girls in the 14- to 18-year age 
group were those from whom little co-operation 
could be obtained, chiefly because of poor 
home social situations. Their habits of living 
were well established, and they had the 
expected adolescent reaction against a super- 
vised program. The incidence of recurrence 
and of heart disease for this age group was as 
high as it was for any age period studied. 

When the heights and weights of the rheu- 
matic patients were plotted on growth charts 
many fell in the out groups of body build; 
they were undersized, obese, or tall-thin. 
Growth charts are to be studied to see if devia- 
tions have significance in the light of the 
patients’ diets and histories of disease. 

This study that every effort 
should be made to tackle the problem of 
improving the general living conditions of 


indicates 


rheumatic children. It requires mvch more 
time, knowledge, and patience to instruct the 
mother in how to care for and feed the child 
than to instruct her in how to give a few pills 
each day. It is usually easier for the social 
worker to obtain medication for an indigent 
child than to arrange for a satisfactory level of 
home care, including an adequate diet. 

If the disease is definitely inactive, an 
excellent diet and wholesome living conditions 
will practically eliminate chances of a recur- 
rence with heart disease. Rheumatic families 
who have been helped to provide a high level of 
environmental care for their children should 
have fewer of their members develop the dis- 
ease. The next generation of children also 
should have a lower incidence of rheumatic 
fever. 





Health Goals for Housing 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


Dr. Winslow, professor emeritus of Yale University Medical School, re- 


lays some vital health goals for housing which he outlined recently as 


chairman of the committee on the hygiene of housing 


a committee created 


in 1937 by the American Public Health Association at the request of the 


housing commission of the health organization of the League of Nations. 


CENTRAL question in any pro- 
How bad 


and how extensive are the conditions to be 


gram of housing improvement is: 
remedied? Health deficiencies and the genera! 
quality of housing in slum areas must be 
measured objectively if enforcement policies 
of local health and building departments are to 
be intelligently shaped and if rehousing pro- 
grams are to meet real needs. 

From its inception the committee on the 
hygiene of housing in the American Public 
Health Association has worked on basic prob- 
lems having practical significance for housing, 
nationally and internationally. It has aimed 
to develop technical and administrative tools 
for housing improvement and to enlist the 
interest of housers in health problems and that 
of health workers in housing problems. 

Members of our committee include repre- 
sentatives of public health and housing admin- 
istration, city planning, sanitary engineering, 
architecture and construction, heating and 
ventilating research, sociology, home econom- 
ics, research and statistical methods, and 
the law. 

Up until 1937 the survey procedure most 
widely used by housing authorities in judging 
the need for public housing was the real prop- 
erty inventory. This is a method of very lim- 
ited usefulness because it covers few factors 
and depends on subjective schedule items. 
Since 1937 the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation committee on the hygiene of housing 
has developed an inspection and appraisal 
method to meet the need of both enforcement 
and reconstruction agencies. This work has 
been done in response to requests from health 
officials and housing authorities. 
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The housing appraisal method provides for 
observing a sufficient number of objective 
factors in housing quality to permit conclusive 
judgment as to the healthful adequacy of 
individual dwellings and of entire problem 
areas. The measurement of housing quality 
is expressed through a system of scores which 
has been thoroughly tested and has gained the 
approval of competent statisticians in the field 
of scale measurement. The results are finally 
expressed in the form of quantitative penalty 
scores and of specific basic deficiencies. The 
latter can be used immediately by the health 
department or other regulating authority for 
rehabilitation orders or condemnation. The 
penalty scores, when plotted on a map, provide 
the planner and the housing authority, as well 
as the health officer, with invaluable data for 


long-range policies. 


To Measure Existing Housing Quality 


The appraisal procedure has been embodied 
in three monographs: one on the general philos- 
ophies and procedures involved, one on the 
appraisal of the dwelling unit itself, and one on 
the appraisal of the environment——-a wholly 
1ew contribution to the housing problem 

The first of these three volumes was issued 
more than a year ago; the second is now avail- 
able; and the third is in press. 

Reception of the appraisal procedure has 
been enthusiastic. In ten cities, large and 
small, where the method has been formally 
adopted, findings are being used as the basis 
for the co-ordinated administrative policy of 
official agencies. Wherever it has been really 
tested this appraisal method has won ardent 
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Health Goals for Housing 


converts, and the United States Public Health 
Service is making earnest efforts to promote its 
use throughout the country. 

In other words, an acceptable, and accepted, 
measuring stick for the substandardness of 


housing has been evolved. 
To Establish Standards for Future Housing 


The formulation of broadly conceived but 


specific standards of performance for new 
housing to be constructed in the years to come 
has been another objective of the committee 
In 1944 subcom- 


mittees were appointed to conduct studies and 


on the hygiene of housing. 


prepare monographs in the following fields: 
(1) the neighborhood environment of the home, 
(2) planning the home for occupancy, and (3) 
construction and equipment of the home. 

These three monographs are expected to 
contain definite and specific performance 
standards with regard to neighborhood and site 
planning, to planning the home itself for 
occupancy, and to construction and equipment 
of the home. “Standard” requirements will 
be suggested which should govern all new con- 
struction, and, where appropriate, a “‘lowest 
tolerable minimum”’ (failure to meet which 
would justify legal action for rehabilitation or 
condemnation) will be indicated. Suggested 
also at times will be an *‘optimum,” desirable 
where financial resources make it possible to 
exceed the “‘standard.”’ 

The first monograph, dealing with the neigh- 
borhood environment of the home, is now in 
press. Preparation of the other two releases 
in the series is now in progress. It is vital 
that the work be accomplished without delay, 
since so much of the home construction now 
under way is of so poor a quality as to consti- 
tute little more than an addition to our slum 


problem. 


To Strengthen Housing Regulations 

The study and improvement of practices in 
the field of housing regulation by health de- 
partments and other official bodies has been a 
third major project of our committee. 

\ considerable amount of valid precedent 
this field. The total picture of 


exists in 
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housing regulation, however, remains chaotic. 
Laws or ordinances are developed in ore place 
and slavishly copied in another where condi- 
tions may be wholly different. Requirements 
for new dwelling construction are generally 
buried in building codes. As a consequence, 
preoccupation with the structural requirements 
of many other types of buildings results in 
neglect of fundamental health requirements 
Such items as protection of 
disposal, 


for dwellings. 
water supplies, sanitary sewage 
adequate spacing of buildings, reasonable room 
sizes, or even basic heating and sanitary facili- 
ties fail to receive consideration. 

From its earliest days, our committee has 
been approached repeatedly by local and state 
health officials and by the national housing 
and public health agencies for advice or assist- 
ance in framing or revising regulatory housing 
The purpose has been 
criteria of 


laws and ordinances. 
to reflect health 
housing adequacy in these official documents. 
Such requests have resulted in the initiation 
of basic studies addressed to urgent practical 
problems in the field of legislative control. 


contempora ry 


To Conduct Field Research 

“Research” is a term not easy to define. 
The appraisal procedure mentioned earlier 
rests firmly on the basis of exhaustive field 
research. And other reports of our committee 
dating back to its first one titled “Basic Princi- 
ples of Healthful Housing” have been founded 
on research—on research not confined to the 
library but extending to important field studies 
of air conditioning, illumination, and sound 
control. 

That first report (first published in 1938 
with a slightly revised version in 1939) out- 
lined in specific form 30 essential health needs 
which must be met if a dwelling is to provide a 
healthful environment for the family. These 
needs were grouped under the four headings: 
‘Fundamental Physiological Needs,” ‘‘Funda- 
mental Needs,” “Protection 
against Contagion,” and ‘Protection against 
This pioneer effort has been re- 


Psychological 


Accidents.” 
ceived with most gratifying interest and has 
been generally accepted by authorities in 
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many countries. Recently it was chosen by 
the American Institute of Planners as one of 
two American documents to be translated into 
Spanish, Russian, and other languages. 

It seems likely, however, that fundamental 
investigation must play a larger part in our 
future program. Preparation of the mono- 
graphs on standards has revealed many serious 
gaps in knowledge which remain to be filled. 
Certain topics demanding research have been 
brought forcibly to our attention, including: 

1. Determination of the most desirable 
levels of illumination for the performance of 
various household tasks, in order to resolve 
the present difference of opinion between 
psychologists and illuminating engineers in 
regard to this problem. 

2. A further definition of the noise levels 
compatible with human health and comfort, 
in order to perfect existing standards which 
have little substantial basis. 

3. A study of the influence of residential 
density upon the load on community facilities 
and the cost of such facilities—to be conducted 
in co-operation with housing management and 
various specialized groups concerned. 

4. Development of adequate techniques for 
the evaluation of the influence of good housing 
upon physical, emotional, and social health. 
An exploration of this problem is now being 
carried on by a ioint committee of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 

These are only a few of many suggestions 
which present themselves. It seems desir- 
able also that special research subcommittees 
undertake: 

1. To formulate a series of the more im- 
portant housing problems which call for solu- 
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tion and to suggest general lines along which 
such problems might be solved. 

2. To foster further research needed in the 
field of housing standards by developing a 
systematic statement of those problems on 
which present knowledge is inadequate for 
setting standards, giving special consideration 
to problems within the competence of the 
United States Public Health Service, American 
Public Health Association, state health depart- 
ments, schools of public health, or other health 
agencies. 

3. To encourage a rational distribution of 
housing research effort by exchange of informa- 
tion with other national bodies concerned with 
housing, public health, planning, or other allied 
research, such as the Social Science Research 
Council, United States Public Health Service, 
University of Wisconsin Conference on Hous- 
ing Research, National Association of Housing 
Officials, technical divisions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the National Re- 
search Council, Bureau of Standards, and 
similar bodies abroad. 

4. To prosecute other appropriate housing 
studies as they arise. 

A program such as that outlined may seem 
Utopian; yet “‘a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.” The present progress would have 
seemed Utopian when the committee was 
established and began its work 10 years ago. 

We cannot promote policies we have not 
clearly formulated and adopted. Yet the 
formulation of policies is of limited value unless 
they are adopted. If the general lines of 
activity outlined seem sound, additional avail- 
able funds will automatically determine their 
practicability. But funds are rarely available 
without a bold and far-reaching program. 


TB Christmas Seal Sales Open This Month 


TB causes more deaths among persons from 15 to 44 years of age than amy 

F pha: other disease. Medical research and intensive year-round programs of 
Pars | education and. case-finding are financed by annual Christmas seal sales. 
Each state retains 95 per cent of its seal income for local control progroms. 


1 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Henrzetta Willard Calvin: A Tribute 


MARGARET M. JUSTIN 


Dr. Justin, dean of the School of Home Economics of Kansas State 
College and long-time friend of the laie Henrietta Willard Calvin, voices 
the thoughts of many other home economists as she pays this tribule. 


CALVIN—In Oakland, May 16, 1947, Henrietta 
W. Calvin, beloved mother of John W. Calvin, 
Paul H. Calvin, Mrs. Ruth Yoke, Ben W. Calvin 
and George F. Calvin, M.D. A native of Anna, 
Illinois; aged 82 years. 

Private services Saturday morning, May 17, 
1947, Oakland. Rev. Holland F. Burr, D.D., 
officiating. 





Back of each death notice there lies a story’ 
short or long, colorful or drab, full and com- 
plete, or attenuated and foreshortened. The 
notice of the death of Mrs. Henrietta Willard 
Calvin paid brief tribute to an unusual woman, 
whose life was long, colorful, full, and com- 
plete, and whose zest for living extended even 
to the days of her last illness. 

A native of Anna, Illinois, she came to 
Kansas with her parents when she was 14 and 
completed her secondary and college prepa- 
ration in Kansas schools. She was graduated 
from Kansas State College in 1886, and soon 
thereafter was married to John H. Calvin, 
whose degree from Kansas State College had 
been granted two years earlier. The 11 years 
that followed were busy years, filled with new 
experiences, stimulating development, and 
increased competency for the young matron. 
In 1887 the young couple took their baby and 
went to New York City, where Mr. Calvin 
enrolled in the law school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated two 
years later and then entered the practice of 
law. Mrs. Calvin read law and _ political 
science with her husband, made a home for a 
rapidly increasing family. She also read 
omnivorously on other subjects now far from 
academic to her. Dietetics, pediatrics, child 
care, health, and home nursing—all claimed 





her interest and contributed to the synthesis 
of the theoretical and practical knowledge 
that homemaking requires. 





Phillips Studio 


Mrs. HENRIETTA WILLARD CALVIN 
1865-1947 


In 1898 Mrs. Calvin was widowed and, in 
addition to the tasks of rearing her family of 
four boys and one girl, it was necessary for 
her to assume, also, the responsibility of being 
the bread winner. Her first position was that 
of librarian in the children’s room of the 
City Library in Topeka, Kansas. Mrs. Calvin 
often told of leaving the youngest, a tiny baby, 
in the care of the child who was only five 
and of the Lord, day after day, as she went to 
her work, where she would spend nine hours 
earning a living for her brood. Numerous 
near-misadventures beset her household but 
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no major catastrophe. The children de- 
veloped well under their unusual responsi- 
bilities and all throve physically and mentally. 
The sense of family unity and solidarity was 
very strong. 

Three years later she returned to Kansas 
State College and in 1903 became professor 
of domestic science. A familiar sight in the 
mornings was the Calvin carriage. delivering 
its load of children to the primary and grade 
schools before the driver made her way to the 
campus, where she undertook her professional 
duties for an eight-hour interlude between her 
continuing duties of homemaker, housekeeper, 
and mentor for her family. Arduous as her 
load was, there was nothing in her attitude of 
the martyr or of self-pity. The jobs were there 
to be done and she was there to do them with 
enjoyment of the manifold and varied demands 
on her time, energy, and ability. In 1998, she 
went from Kansas State College to head the 
School of Home Economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Four years later she went to Oregon 
State College as dean of the School of Home 
Economics, leaving there in 1915 to become 
specialist in home economics education in the 
Bureau of Education, U. S. Department of 
Interior, Washington, D.C. In 1922 she was 
invited to become supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Philadelphia public schools, 
which position she held until her retirement. 

Her professional contribution was _note- 
worthy. Her keen mind and vivid imagi- 
nation, her versatility and adaptability, made 
possible her effective work in these diverse 
home economics posts. Her practical ex- 
perience as a wage-earning mother of a family 
of five impelled her to relate courses and 
lessons to ways of meeting everyday problems 
in living and to the application of basic princi- 
ples to new situations. She was alert to the 
possibilities of extending the services of the 
College out in the state and had a major share 
in the development of the farmers’ institute 
program in Kansas, out of which the ex- 
tension program evolved. Busy days in the 
classroom and heavy home responsibilities 
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did not deter her from accepting speaking 
engagements in remote rural parts of the state 
through which she could share with the citizens 
both her plans for women’s education and her 
knowledge of food and nutrition and the 
management of time andenergy. Mrs. Calvin 
pioneered in another regard when she arranged 
for summer school offerings through which the 
inadequate preparation of many teachers of 
home economics could be strengthened. 

Mrs. Calvin will be long remembered as a 
teacher of outstanding merit. Whether the 
span of her service in a given position was 
long or short, in each she made a constructive 
contribution to home economics through the 
vigor of her plans, the strength of her work 
with her students, and the cordiality of her 
public relations. In later years, perhaps 
greater than her pride in her professional field 
was her pride and satisfaction in her children 
and her children’s children. Surviving her 
are 5 children, 15 grandchildren, and 3 great- 
grandchildren. These she termed her “‘visible 
immortality.”” She lived long, fruitfully, and 
significantly. 

Recognition of her rich contribution to 
home economics was given in a variety of ways: 
by election to membership in honor organi- 
zations, by her selection as an officer in various 
professional groups, and by the demands for 
her services as lecturer and consultant. The 
honors which Mrs. Calvin esteemed most 
highly included the designation of the building 
which she planned for the School of Home 
Economics at Kansas State College as ‘‘Calvin 
Hall” and the award to her by her alma mater 
of the degree Doctor of Science. She received 
both of these honors in 1925, when the School 
of Home Economics (then a division) cele- 
brated 53 years of home economics at Kansas 
State College. 

Mrs. Calvin shared with other pioneers in 
home economics certain attributes: ability, 
high courage, deep conviction, and certitude 
of objectives. Beyond and above that pos- 
sessed by most people she had enthusiasm, 
zest for living, and a merry heart. The world 


is better because she lived. 
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The Consumer Speaks 


The Consumer Speaks project of AHEA continues to record the ex 
pressed desires of consumers concerning certain siaple articles of 


clothing, equipment, food, and household fabrics. 


Through this nation- 


wide plan more than 82,000 women have voluntarily cast their votes 


since 1945, 


The project utilizes the services and background training 


of Association members, provides excellent teaching techniques, and 
produces an expression of opinion which 1s valued increasingly by 


manufacturers and merchants. 


Kathryn M. Towne and Frances Kirkpatrick of George Washington 


University here present some results of 267 group meetings held in 32 


2? 


states and devoted to discussions of slips. Coming issues of the JOURNAL 


will carry reports on irons and troning boards, blouses,and milk. 


HENRI- 


ETTA M. THompson, Chairman, Consumer Interests Committeecf AHEA. 


About Slips 


KATHRYN M. TOWNE and FRANCES KIRKPATRICK 


Some women take slips casually. They 
think of a slip as simply a garment to cover 
undergarments or as a garment to prevent 
dresses from clinging to the body. Others 
have decided ideas about slips and have ex- 
pressed them in the Consumer Speaks project. 


A total of 5,020 women (3,425 adults and 1,595 


students) spoke up from 267 groups in 32 
states and said that they wanted slips to fit 
well, make a good foundation for dresses, and 
wash and iron easily. These women tried 
to keep in mind the problems of manufacturers 
as well as those of consumers. They indicated 
that they did not expect the impossible but 
that they did believe good slips could be manu- 
factured to sell for between $2.50 and $3.50. 
They wanted three dollars and fifty cents 
worth in a $3.50 slip. 

The majority of the women who voted in 
these meetings live in small communities or 
rural areas and are members of families of from 
two to six persons. Groups participating 
included parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, extension clubs, branches of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, groups 
of business and professional women, com- 
munity clubs of various kinds, and sororities 
and other student groups. 


The women made their wants known with 
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respect to slips not only by their votes but 
by their comments. A common comment was 
give reliable 


and the pro- 


that women want slip labels to 
information as to the kind of fiber 
portions as well as colorfastness and proper 
Some women wanted laundering infor- 
women 


care. 
mation on a separate tag. These 
wanted sizes standardized, and they were par- 
ticularly concerned about, the fit of slips. 
Pall women dislike having to buy a slip too 
large in order to get one the desired length. 

One recommendation was for five slip 
lengths: very short, short, medium, tall, and 
very tall. Although the women wanted some 
fitted slips with lightweight zippers in colors 
suitable for sheer dresses they placed such 
slips on the high-pric ed list. 

A low-priced slip which had ample room, 
especially at the bottom, was voted a necessity 
for everyday use or for wear with house dresses. 
One of the chief complaints of the voters was 
that low-priced slips on the market were not 
sized accurately. They contended that even 
the cheapest garments should be true in size. 
They agreed also that everyday slips should 
have good seams, be colorfast, sanforized, and 
withstand laundering in the washing machine. 
Some felt that everyday slips should outwear 


50 careful machine washings; others that they 
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should even stand machine washing with very 
hot water. 

Many of the women reported making their 
everyday slips of sacks because they could not 
buy satisfactory ones. They purchased main- 
ly the so-called good slips, although these were 
difficult to buy in large sizes. They bought 
what they could find rather than what they 
wanted. Others made their slips because they 
did not like those cut on the bias. Although 
the majority cf the women wanted slips cut on 
the true straight of the material, some stout 
women preferred bias-cut slips, if they were 
double stitched and of good length. 

Students voiced many of the same opinions 
and comments as the older women. They 
probably were more unanimous in their dis- 
approval of cheap lace trimmings on inexpen- 
Sive slips. For the most part students were 
more concerned about the fit than the dura- 
bility. Some of them reported that because 
it was hard to find half sizes they had been 
obliged to buy slips which were too long and 
then pull up the straps so far that the slips 
came up uncomfortably high under their arms. 
Since students generally wear brassieres, they 
reported a great dislike for the bra top slips 
which tend to bag at the waist. However, 
the bra top style was voted the most suitable 
one by most of the wearers. Students said, 
too, that often after wear, slips with the shadow 
reinforcements bagged and pulled and became 
uneven at the hem, and that dark colored 
slips crocked onto girdles. 

Through these group discussions about slips 
thousands of women expressed their desires as 
to design, materials (including colors), work- 
manship, trimming, seams, size, and fit, 
laundering, and other items. An analysis of 
votes on these characteristics follows: 

Design of their slips was foremost in the 
minds of the women when they talked about 
slips. That more consideration should be 
given to the human figure when slips were 
designed was the unanimous agreement, espe- 
cially that extra large and large busted figures 
should be considered. Many women voted for 
such items as reinforcements where shoulder 
straps are fastened, carefully placed shoulder 
straps that stay in place, straps of self material 


/ 
/ 
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and not ribbon straps, straps one-half to three- 
fourths inch wide, and slips designed for cur- 
rent dress fashions. However, such items did 
not receive as many votes as those listed in 
table 1. 

‘Adjustable straps with rust-proof slides” not 
only received many votes of approval; they 
were subject to a great deal of criticism, the 
most common being that the metal wore the 
cloth. Critics of adjustable straps claimed 
that if a slip fits properly there is no need of 
lengthening or shortening the straps, in fact, 
that such alterations change the fit of the bust 
line as well as change the length of the slip. 

Preference was shown for necklines formed 
by built-up shoulders (table 2). Yet regard- 
less of the neckline shape, slips high enough to 
cover underwear were wanted. 

Approximately half of the votes in each 
group were for slips cut on the true straight 
of the material. About one-fifth of the votes 
approved cutting slips on the true bias. As 
noted in table 3, opinions were not so decided 
about 4-gored and 6-gored skirts. 

Trimming, if used, should last the lifetime of 
the slip, be flat, colorfast, suited to and the 
same color as the slip material said the voters. 
In all three price ranges tailored slips with 
better materials and workmanship, instead 
of trimmed slips, were considered the best 
purchases. To sacrifice durability even for 
attractive and simple decorations was voted 


TABLE 1 


Votes for some characteristics in design of slips 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 
RANGES 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DESIGN 
—_—___—_—— 
| Medi- | : 
Low | om | High 


| 
Adjustable straps with rust- 
\2, 874 








proof slides... .. 1,639 | 2,256 
Strong, durable straps, double | 
stitched, cut lengthwise of 
material.......... 789 |1,068 832 
Full-cut slip that does not “ride | 
a ae Sao 436 |1,177 | 624 
Double panels or shadow proof. .| 434 [1,135 | 1,084 
Double yokes or reinforced tops.| 428 | 841 | 791 
Total... 3,726 |7,095 | 5,587 
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The Consumer Speaks 


poor buymanship, especially for slips in the 
low-priced group. 

Materials that are colorfast, sanforized, or 
preshrunk were rated highest by these voters. 
Women in the southern part of the country 
showed a decided preference on two points. 
They wanted more slips of cotton and more 
slips that would withstand washing. Of the 
votes favoring slips of washable materials, 196 
out of 498 on low-priced ones, 327 out of 636 
on medium-priced, and 133 out of 389 on 
high-priced were by southern women. Of the 
votes favoring cotton slips in the low- and 
medium-priced ranges, more than half were 
from the southern section. 

That the women were looking forward to the 
use of nylon knit-slips that retain their shape 
and require no ironing was indicated. When- 
ever they voted for jersey slips they asked that 
such slips retain their shape, not sag, and need 


TABLE 2 


Votes for design of neckline of slips 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 


RANGES 
SHAPE OF NECKLINE 





Built-up shoulder | 243 219 

V back, not so low as to show 
bra 81 52 25 
V front, straight back 48 | 128 44 
Straight across back and front 39 | 3 1 
V back and front 26 37 55 
294 


Total... 


TABLE 3 


V otes on direction of the materials in slips 





NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
| SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 








$67 
no ironing. Votes on desired qualities of 
slip materials are shown in table 4. 

Slips of colorfast, sanforized, and preshrunk 
materials received the most votes. Votes for 
durable materials were: 833 for low-priced, 
1,332 for medium, and 899 for high-priced. 
Although these votes showed what was desired, 
they were not included in the table of desired 
qualities because other terms are more specific. 

Even though votes on color were not numer- 
ous, the women made it evident that they 
wanted more white slips and white slips that 
stay white, also a greater variety of colored 
slips, including navy and black. Further, they 
want colored slips to be colorfast. 

W orkmanship was discussed again and again. 
That price should be an indication of the 
quality of workmanship was a point contin- 
ually brought out by the women. Character- 


TABLE 4 
Votes for characteristics related to quality of materials 











| 
| NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
| SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 




















CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO RANGES 
QUALITY OF MATERIALS —— 
[tow || ma 
- - 
Colorfast . . | 835 |1,290} 921 
Sanforized . | 645 | 981 631 
Preshrunk . | 613 1,080] 814 
Firm, close weave . | 246] 260 268 
Yarns won’t slip | 216 | 362 282 
Noncling. ... | 154} 306 113 
Hold shape, not stretch or sag..| 137 287 244 
Total 12,846 |4,566 | 3,266 





TABLE 5 
Votes relating to workmanship 





NUMBER OF VOTES ON 




















CUT OF SLIP AND NUMBER OF GORES meee SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 
py Medi- _ WORKMANSHIP QUALITIES — 
— —— | ———_ | —__ — Low —~¥ High 
Cut on true straight of material.} 908 |1,070 875 
Cut on straight, 4-gored | 431 | 443 366 Straps securely fastened to slips. 436 | 370 384 
Cut on true bias of material 372 | 478 361 Strong thread suitable to ma- | 
Straight back and front, bias | | terials. .. | 192 | 216 210 
sides | 133 | 203 154 Locked stitching | 180 | 233 152 
Cut on straight, 6-gored | 44 46 54 Durable stitching. ... = | 174 121 147 
a , 11,888 2,240 | 1,810 : er eer , 1,143 1,361 | 1,146 
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istics of workmanship most often voted for are 
given in table 5. Other characteristics receiv- 
ing some votes were: uniform stitching with 15 
to 18 stitches to the inch, threads fastened 
securely, and straps stitched on below any 
trimming that may be used. 

More concern was shown about well-stitched 
hems that remain level after laundering than 
about width of hems. Durability and wear- 
ability of the slips were thought to be greatly 
affected by the stitching of the hems and the 
evenness of the bottoms of the slips. Table 6 
shows the votes on hems. 

Size and fil were uppermost in the minds of 
the women voting. Table 7 shows the vote on 
various characteristics these women wanted in 
the fit of slips. Comments brought out the 
information that large women wanted more 


extra-large sizes that fit well; some women 


TABLE 6 


Votes on characteristics of hem 





NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 
RANGES 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO HEM 





pe 
Low | Medi- | High 





Level hem, before and after 


laundering , 332 512 | 397 
Double-stitched hem 284 289 | 215 
2-inch hem. . 110 95 21 
Deep hem... 105 195 47 
Shirt-tail or narrow hem 90 | 147 22 
Adjustable hem. . 18 116 | 114 

Total. . 939 (1,354 816 


TABLE 7 


Votes relating to size and fit 





| 
NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 








CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO SIZE RANGES 
AND FIT —— a — 
Low | Medi- | High 
Standard size... 1,094 |1,476 | 1,107 
Made in 3 lengths............ 912 |1,607 | 1,349 
Fitted to bust, hip, and height. 501 | 752/| 601 
Well fitted, smoothly fitted, 
with fitted midriff........... 277 | 456) 396 
Total... 2,784 |4,291 | 3,453 
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desired half sizes; others would like slips sized 
by standard measurement. Several teen-age 


voters wanted junior-sized slips in longer 


lengths. They said that too often slips were 

"just straight up and down with no shape.” 
Seams that are double stitched and will not 

rip were wanted by approximately half of the 


women voting. See table 8. 


TABLE 8 
Votes for characteristics of seams 


NUMBER OF VOTES ON 
SLIPS OF VARIOUS PRICE 


RANGES 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO SEAMS 
Low | Medi- | High 
um 

Nonrip 606 626 669 
Double-stitched seams 565 747 531 
Seams one-half inch minimum 177 198 175 

Total 1,348 (1,571 | 1,375 


TABLE 9 


Votes for characteristics desired listed on labels on sl 


SLIP CHARACTERISTIC — _ - 
Laundering directions 1,773 
Whether or not colorfast 1,283 
Length—short, medium, or long 1,270 
Kind of fiber 938 
Identification of sizes 754 
Manufacturer’s name, trade or brand nam« 688 
Per cent of shrinkage 686 
Amount of sizing 388 


Labels were considered by the voters as 


essential for satisfaction in buying. A genera 
feeling expressed throughout the project was 
that current labels were inadequate. Laun- 
dering directions, whether or not materials are 
colorfast, and the length of the slip received 
most votes as desired information to include 
on the label of a slip Table 9 shows the 
detailed vote on these and other items wanted 
on the informative slip label. 

Repeatedly the women brought out the fact 
that price, expected wear, and general satis 
faction given by slips should go together 
Seldom when a meeting ended did they fee! 
that they had completed their study of slips. 
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Busman’s Holiday 


GRACE G. DENNY 


Miss Denny, graduate of the University of Nebraska and Columbia U niver- 


sity, has conducted textile tours in Europe and Asia. 


Last winter she 


decided to use her leave of absence from the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Washington to conduct herself on a circle tour of 


the lnited States. 


ECAUSE I had long wished to see 
the places described in Allen Eaton’s Handi- 
crafts of the Southern Highlands, 1 included 
some of them in my itinerary. Not far from 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in the Great Smokies 
[ visited the lovely mountain resort of Gatlin- 
burg, where Pi Beta Phi alumnae maintain a 
health craft 
Excellent art teachers plan de- 


school, center, and a famous 


enterprise. 
signs, take materials to the mountain cabins, 
and bring back finished weaving, basketry, 
brooms, and dolls. These items find a ready 
sale in the picturesque Arrow Craft Shop with 
its pine walls, hand-woven hangings, and 
antique furniture, as well as in college centers 
these lovely 


over the Sales of 


products help to keep the crafts alive and to 


country 


furnish a livelihood for the isolated mountain 


dwellers. 


More Southern Handicrafts 

Up in the Appalachian Mountains above 
Asheville, North the 
Penland School of Handicrafts started by Lucy 


Carolina, I visited 


Morgan 24 years ago. There a community of 
craftsmen learn weaving, pottery, wood carv- 
ing, metalwork, and jewelry making. In the 
group are old and young, men and women, 
gifted artists and mere beginners, hobbyists 
and teachers, business people and some who 
the 


from world. 


simply want to get away 
It was there I saw window shades resembling 
Chinese bamboo which were made from native 
broom corn. The school has an idyllic setting 
where informality and great idealism prevail. 
Many of these craft centers are part of the 


Southern Highlands, Incorporated, an organi- 





Here are some of the notes taken on her trip. 


zation for marketing the products. Sales- 
rooms are maintained in Rockefeller Center, 
New York. 

The story of Martha Berry, the “Sunday 
School Lady of Possum Trot,” is well known. 
Yet it is difficult to believe that the little 
Sunday school she started 40 years ago has 
grown to the great Berry Schools near Rome, 
Two schools and two colleges have 
The grounds 


Georgia. 
been provided for boys and girls. 
include 30,000 acres of lovely rolling hills 
covered with pine and dogwood trees. I had 
dinner in the stately dining hall, part of the 
quadrangle given by Henry Ford for the girls’ 
college. Some 350 students in cotton dresses 
of blue, pink, and green, to indicate their 
classes, looked like a garden of flowers. All 
food served is prepared by the girls; most of it 
Sewing and all other 
In the craft 


is grown on the farms. 
work is done by the students. 
room rugs are woven for the salesroom near 
the entrance to the college. All of the splendid 
stone buildings of the school have been put up 
by the boys. Through endowments these 
students can enjoy excellent training at a cost 
of $125 a year. Some of them come from far 
up in the mountains, where crude cabin homes 
have only dirt floors. I was invited to a high 
school boys’ assembly where a history class 
had charge of the program. It was February 
12, and several boys spoke of Lincoln and his 
life. The 


speech of the mountain folk is startling at 


A talented teacher led the singing. 


first: much of it comes direct from Elizabethan 
times. The seriousness and goodness of these 


young people is refreshing. 
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My most precious memory of the South is 
that of rich, soft, affectionate voices. A 
friend in Tennessee told of a colored woman 
who came to iron for her. The woman was 
slow and inefficient but said one day, ‘Miz 
Wilson, ah does yoh ahnin’ lovinly.” My 
friend, a northerner, said it was true and that 
she valued the loving service. The general 
attitude toward help was: “The maid is 
supposed to come today. No telling whether 
she will come or not—anyway, the world 
won’t come to an end if the cleaning isn’t 
done.” 

South Carolina was interpreted to me by 
friends living in Columbia. I was impressed 
by the easygoing philosophy of whites and 
blacks, by the great love of family (kinfolk) 
and local history, by the importance of the 
UDC (United Daughters of the Confederacy) 
and of the Baptist Church (Southern Baptist). 
And the food—fried chicken, hominy grits, 
sweet potatoes, ham, rice, and hot biscuits! 
I sat down to a midday dinner in a country 
hotel where 16 kinds of superb food and 3 
beverages were served. I heard of another 
where they had 25 items. 

Charleston, South Carolina, left impressions 
of the old slave market with its arched open- 
ings, now occupied by vegetables and flowers 
very much like a European market place; of 
the Cooper River Bridge leading to the Isle of 
Palms; of houses built on stilts to avoid the 
“shakes and fever” (malaria), and of old 
mansions on the Battery with facades of 
classical columns toward the ocean, two- 
storied piazzas at the side, and gardens in the 
rear. The past is cherished in Charleston 
even more than in New Orleans. Cab drivers 
refrain from blowing horns. The museum 
has a rare collection of historic costumes in 
perfect condition, beautiful pottery and silver, 
and ancient bathtubs. A favorite story in 
Columbia is that Charlestonians resemble the 
Chinese—“‘They eat rice and worship their 
ancestors.” 

Another drive was to Clemson College, 
where I saw the huge textile building flanked 
by wings called Arkwright and Cartwright, 
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respectively. My South Carolina experience 
is perfectly expressed by Ben Robertson in 
Red Clay and Cotton. He says, “Like almost 
all southerners, white and black, we were born 
with manners.” 


Williamsburg Revisited 

On revisiting Williamsburg I saw more than 
the restoration of this beautifully ordered 
town. I saw it alive with students from the 
College of William and Mary. It seemed good 
to find a thriving home economics department 
in that old stronghold of classicism. To other 
memories of Williamsburg I added the Bruton 
Heights School for Colored Children, endowed 
by Mrs. Rockefeller. The group of brick 
buildings a little way out of town houses class- 
rooms, shops, a gymnasium, cafeteria, and 
health clinic. One building is the home 
economics cottage. My last glimpse before 
my taxi came, was of the assembly room filled 
with small boys. Led by an inspired teacher, 
they were learning to sing a Stephen Foster 
song. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, and Danville, 
Virginia, two cotton mill centers, were in my 
itinerary. In the former, the Cone Export 
Company has four mill villages. I saw the 
White Oaks Mill, where, in one room more 
than a mile long, 3,000 looms were pounding 
away weaving blue denim. 

The Dan River Mills are noted for their 
research laboratories. New things like color 
bonding and fiber bonding are “dreamed up”’ 
by a staff of research workers, and engineers 
design machinery to produce a new cotton 
prodigy. A pilot mill turns out a large 
sample, perhaps 25 yards. Salesmen take out 
swatches and bring back customer reactions 
Approved products are then made in quantity 
No waste here! Even remnants and imperfect 
goods bring substantial prices. Mills run 24 
hours. The blue windows (to prevent glare 
glow all night. 

Manufacturing Centers Contrasted 
I contrasted the great manufacturing centers 


with two mills on Long Island where exclusive 
fabrics are made. Hafner Associates weave 
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Busman's Holiday 


original patterns for well-known dress,designers 


and from vel6n make upholstery material 
in gorgeous colors and designs which has a 
texture similar to old haircloth. The Scala- 
mandré Mill, which is to this country what 


lassineri and Chatel have been to France for 


more than 200 years, reproduces textile 


} 


masterpieces from historic American mansions. 


\ museum collection from that mill will be on 
tour this year and shown in many museums 
over the United States 

New York meant a 
cluding Joh 
the Henry Moore si 
Modern Art; a night view 
22d lower; a visit to the 


Cloisters on 


veek of theaters, in- 


Gielgud and Ingrid Bergman: 
ulptures at the Museum of 
of the city from the 
floor of Beekman 
a cold, windy day; the Costume 
Institute and t 


Me tropolitan 


ne new texte study room atthe 


Museum: the skating rink at 


Rocketeller Plaza vhere skaters of many 
itionalities n brig! tiy colored costumes 

slided gracefully to mus My visit coincided 
the 5-day conterence of textile and 

clot gy teachers trol! 14 states oOo were 
ined by ¢ erts iro the social sciences to 

qiscuss possibie reseal Ss clies he related 


, psychology, and sociology 
Chose stimulating discussions at Teachers Col- 
a new emphasis in college 
courses. Our hostesses were Mrs. Helen Judy 


Bond, 


ind Lillian Locke. 


Laura Drummond, Dorothy Houghton, 


Many Friends Extend Hospitality 


\long the iv I maz iged to look in on 10 
] ~ ] > } } 
coneges and universities, alwavs seeing old 
friends and departments of home economics 


In P} On nix, \rizol ad, tor two weeks 
to read proot on the S.Lxt 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, who 


provided a stimulating professio1 


I stopp 


lition of Fabric Be 


ath on 
lives there, 
il contact 
Mrs. R. C. Meysen- 
Houston, Texas; 
North Carolina Wom- 
Alta 


Ruth Lusby in 


‘ 


Other visits were wit! 
burg (Virginia Patty) in 
Mabel Swanson at the 
and 


College; Louise Stephensen 


Atkinson in New York ( ity; 


ans 
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White Plains, New York; and Martha Koehne 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mabel Wood showed me her fine new food 
laboratory at the University of Oregon. In 
Austin | Elizabeth 


Tarpley in their picturesque home economics 


Lucy Rathbone and 


Saw 


building so ably planned by the late Mary 
Gearing. The University of Alabama seemed 
a new world to me in its setting of the Old 
South. I 
clothing 


Ellen Harris, Neige Todhunter, and Henrietta 


was excited about its textile and 


research. Old friends there, Agnes 
Thompson, made my 24 hours’ stay memor- 
able. Indefatigable Jessie Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee showed me her depart- 
excellent craft course and 


work in 


Woman’s College is remem- 


ment. It has an 


does outstanding textile research. 


North 


bered for its thorough system of student ad- 


Carolina 


vising and for Margaret Edwards’ ambitious 


building program. Gladys Branegan showed 


me through the many laboratories and two 
home management houses at Ohio State 
University. Textile research there has splen- 


did co-operation with the dry-cleaning in- 
dustry. 
Qur Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


+} if 


Economics with its research laboratories in 


Beltsville, Maryland, Is one place ve should 
visit more often. It is the nerve center of our 
profession. Staff members were most gracious 
about explaining the long-time studies. 


Hospitality extended me everywhere was 


delightful. Home economists are a fine lot 


of women! My visits gave me perspective. 
I found questions similar to those in our own 
School of Home Economics: What can we do 
for nonmajors and for the general education of 


What | 


should concen- 
trate on a particular field of research? 


women? institutions 


I came home with the conviction that we 
should do more visiting among ourselves, that 
an exchange of teachers for a term or a year 
would be a good thing, and that a circle tour in 
our own country can be a refreshing, stimu- 


lating experience. 





Some Illinois Food Consumption Patterns 


Herewith is the 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS and NELLIE L 


» ” . , 
second instaliment of a study made 


PERKINS 


terns in 50 families in rural Illinois by Dr. Fitzsimmons. who j head 


the home management department at Purdue l nivers 


HAT 


kins, who is professor of home economics at the Unt I 
the farm family in mid high-income group reports the use of meat as 
western America eats well is a common as compared with 25 per cent for the low-income 


sumption. A study of a group of 50 selected 


[llinois farm families made in 1945 yielded 


November. 


Fifty per cent ot 


group. 


the ent 


meat. 
information as to the exact nature of the foods lor dinner at noon the majority of the fam 
consumed during September, October, and lies served meat (SI yi): potatoes 829, one 
other vegetable 58° o), Or t » others (18°, 
For breakfast the majority of the families or salad with potato and one vegetable (22 


in the group had coffee (90°); fruit—citrus bread or toast and butter (100°; d desse 
fruit (32%) or another fruit (46% toast 06°, cookies (18° 25! ind pie 
(64°) or toast substitute—bread (14°), pan- 16°, being most frequently mentions 
cakes (12), cookies (12), or rolls (12% Fifty per cent served st drink iffex : 
cereal—prepared or cooked (10% prepared mentioned by 38 per cent Mill Ss serve 


(46° ; . cooked 


(42%), 
Breakfasts varied. 


cent had milk for breakfast; 


per cent had milk. 


44%); and eggs (70%), bacon _ by 68 per cent of the families 
or bacon and eggs (6°% [wo of the high-income tamilies indicate 
Among the 9 families that they ate leftovers at noon and had the 
having the highest estimated incomes, 77 per “main meal” at night. In consequenc 
in the 12 families percentage of that group having meat at no 
having the lowest estimated incomes only 42 77©7) was below the average. In the lo 
Of the high-income group income group, three of the families had the 
66 per cent had citrus fruit, whereas in the heaviest meal at night. One of the 
low-income group 25 per cent had citrus fruit, operators in this group stressed the use o 
25 per cent other fruit, 33 per cent had no gravy at this and other meals. She said that 
fruit, and 17 per cent served jelly or jam only. they could not afford to buy much meat a 
Although 100 per cent of the families served the gravy made it “go further.”’ In other 


cereal for breakfast, also toast or some other 
bread variation, high-income families served 
the fewest kinds of cereal foods. This fact 
may indicate that high-income families depend 
less on cereals in proportion to other foods or 
that they eat breakfasts which are not quite so 
Sixty-six per cent of them report the 


use of eggs and 22 


heavy. 
ver cent the use of eggs or 
bacon, as compared with 75 per cent and 8 per 


cent, respec tively, of the 


respet ts averages for toods cor 


vary materially from aver 
group. 
income famili | 


$4 per ent and ‘ per 
Of high 


income f 
for dinner while only 66 
income families 


the high-income group did 


\ larger percentag 


es than of the 


served it. 


sumed did not 


‘ages tor the entire 


re of the hig! 


ow served Salas 


families AS per cent had mill 


per cent of the low 


( 0-operators 
] 


not indicate specili 


low-income families. desserts but simply said “dessert,” wl 
These and other figures regarding milk and might mean that these families enjoyed 
protein foods suggest the first possibility as the greater variety in this kind of food. 
However, 55 per cent of the The evening meal showed the greatest 


more likely one. 
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Illinois Food Consumption Patterns 


variety of foods uses Those most commonly 
served for supper were: meat (52°,) or other 
proteins, including eggs (12°,) and cottage or 
American cheese (1667): bread and butter 
1CO%, potatoes (70°,); one or two other 
vegetables 66%, clessert 1006, fruit 


18©7) and sauce being mentioned most often: 

O45, : As 
( 

11°, 


foo ls. 


a not beverage 62Y and milk 


in average, the high-income families 


depended somewhat less upon cereal 


other than bread, than did low income fami 


hes (24% 


In the season of the year in which this study 


was made the co-operating families appeared 


to have a diet which included essential foods. 


M inv of them had meat twice daily. Phey 


had eggs once daily, milk and potatoes twice, 


and at least two other vegetables (fresh 


vegetables probably, as some homemakers 


another fruit 


for breakfast and sauce for s Ipper, and bread 


P Bicual 
rr toast and I re mes LIV 
In some fan - members or the 
entire lami took vitan preparations Phe 
se of vitan Ss ( Vareness Ol 
itritional ret ements (see il ] 
PABLE 1 
gw, ; ; 
r r 
N¢ 15 30 
Nor t chonuld rt 
Vitar s A and D ] 22 
( at \ i 
S 6 12 


14 28 


Thiamine or B complex 


Combination of A, B, D 

vitamins 3 6 
Liver and iron ] 2 
Calcium and iron 2 


Information as to the likes and dislikes for 
Che largest number 


dislikes 


because 


food items was secured. 


of likes and the fewest appear for 


This 


commonly the treat of the meal and the home- 


desserts. may be dessert is 





maker tries to serve something which the 
family especially likes. The largest number 
Ol dislikes, widely scattered, Was expressed 
for vegetables. Likes in this area were 
pretty well grouped potatoes being men- 


tioned most often. Likes in the meat group 


were for the better known kinds—‘‘meat”’ be- 
ing mentioned most often and chicken next. 
Dislikes included such items as liver, heart 
mutton, meat substitutes, and shrimp. 
Service varied more for breakfast than for 


other meals In 66 per cent of the families 


more than one breakfast was served, but 
except for children away at school at noon all 
members of the family sat down to the table 


together for dinner and supper. Usually 


more than one breakfast was served because of 


young people or children in the family who got 


up later than the parents. Two husbands, 


one a dairyman and the other a temporary 


own break- 


worker in a War pliant, 


In many families important tasks were 


performed before breakfast. One homemaker 


] 


got up, dressed, *‘set’’ breakfast on her electri 


stove ready for cooking, and then went to the 


barn and helped her husband for 20 minutes 
vith tasks which she explained “are easy and 
light. but take time to do.’ Another sepa 
rated cream before breakfast Several pre 
ferred to care for their chickens before 
preparing the morning meal. If there were 


children in the family the homemaker got them 


up and sometimes helped get them ready for 


SCNOO! 


while she prepared breakfast. One 


mother said, * They finish breakfast and I] 


make the bed and watch the road for the 


school bus.” 
Diets varied very little because of wartime 
Aside 


food shortages. from these 
families bought little food except for citrus 


staples 


fruits, dried fruits, and green vegetables 


purchased in the winter. Butter was bought 
direct from the dairy by those co-operators 
milk Table 2 
foods produced for home use by these families. 
little food 


who sold and cream. shows 


In view of the fact that relatively 


was purchased, the diets of these families were 
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probably somewhat lacking in fresh vegetables 
and fruits, especially in winter and early spring. 

“Dinner and a visit” was a frequent form of 
entertaining used by these midwesterners. 
Foods which made a meal a “company” 
affair were most frequently the meat (chicken 
was mentioned by 58% ), some sper ific vege- 
tables (2457), a salad (25%), and a dessert 
(54%). A larger percentage of the low- 
income families (42%) than of the high-income 
(11%) served a special salad. Emphasis on 
chicken was given by 88 per cent of the high- 
income families and by 58 per cent of the low. 


Eighteen per cent of the co-operators said 


TABI 
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to be regarded as part of the pattern, which 
showed the following: more than one breakfast 
served usually; other meals eaten by all 
members of the family together; meat served 
twice daily; milk and potatoes twice; eggs 
once; citrus and one other fruit once; bread or 
toast and butter three times; vegetables at 
least twice; cereals once or twice daily; among 
food items, desserts and meat liked best and 
vegetables most often disliked; dinner ‘and a 
visit the most favored form of entertainment 
for relatives and friends; protein foods and 
desserts used to make party meals different 


from everyday meals. 


AE 2 


Number and per cent of farm families who produced foods for home use 








NONOWNERS OWNERS 
PROTEINS AND FATS |____ a = — 
Number Per Cent Number) Per Cent 


FRI 


ITS AND VEGETABLES - “ 


Number Per Cent |Number) Per Cent 





Beef ; 13 65 14 47 Most of vegetables used 18 90 30 100 
Pork 18 90 26 87 Apples 15 75 14 47 
Lamb 1 3 Strawberries 3 15 14 47 
Veal 6 20 Grapes 6 30 11 37 
Chickens 16 80 30 100 Raspberries 3 15 9 30 
Ducks 2 7 Rhubarb 9 45 18 60 
Eggs. ‘ 16 80 27 90 Cherries 1 5 9 1) 
Milk 20 100 30 100 Pears 6 30) 10 33 
Cream 6 30 12 40 Melons } 0) 3 10 
Butter 13 65 16 53 Currants. 3 10 


that they made no difference in Sunday meals 
but considered the day a time for rest rather 
than for extra work in food preparation. 
For holidays the protein food is the one 
reported as having greatest significance. 
Eighty per cent of the entire group mentioned 
it (88 per cent in high-income and 66 per cent 


in low-income families). 


The Food Consumption Pattern 

These practices taken as a whole represent 
some important features in a pattern of food 
consumption for these families. An item or a 
practice must have been used or followed by 
more than half of the co-operating families 





A consumption pattern is significant becaus¢ 


it indicates the way of living considered desira- 


ble by individuals or a group of individuals 


Many types of goods rather than one alone 
(as in the clothing study are used together 
and various forms or practices are associated 


with this use. These comprise an all-inclusive 


pattern, within which a separate or specifi: 
pattern is discernible for each group of com- 


‘ 


modities. It is made up of goods belonging to 


that group and the practices associated par- 
ticularly with their use. 

Patterns in the use of housing, equipment, 
and furnishings will be reported in the 


December JOURNAL. 
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Strengthening Consumer Education in Clothing 


LAURA E. McADAMS, EDNA MARTIN, VERA 
ALDERSON, LUCILLE REIMAN, and DAY MONROE 


The five-person steering committee which conducted this study consiste 


] 


4 


of 


Miss McAdams, an assistant professor in home economics at the University 


of Washington; Miss Martin, director of home economics in the Seattle 
public schools; Miss Alderson, curriculum assistant in the Seatile 
public schools; Miss Reiman, a graduate student at the University 
of Washington; and Miss Monroe, an acting professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington when this study was made. 
VERY normal high school girl is toward these less tangible objectives was ques- 


interested in dress. Many of them assume 
some responsibility for the selection of their 


High 


therefore, offer an unusual opportunity for 


wardrobes. school lothing courses, 


successful education in consumer-buying, cen- 
student 
Ways of 


is opportunity were 


tered around strong interests and 


experiences with clothing purchases. 


making good use of tl 


explored recently through a co-operative 


project undertaken by the University of Wash- 
the 
State Board for Vocational Edu- 


=( hools, and 


+} 


ington, ie Seattle public 


Was! ington 


cation. A tentative unit in consumer educa- 
tion, largely consumer-buying, was prepared 
by steering committee and was taught to 


second-vear home economics students enrolled 


in clothing classes in the high schools of Seattle. 


On ti 
periences and reactions, the unit was revised 


ie basis of teachers’ and students’ ex- 


and is now in use in the state of Washington. 


lo increase the girl’s ability and judgment 
in buying her own clothing was a major objec - 


tive of the unit. Equally important, although 


less time was devoted to them, were the objec - 


tives of increased understanding of retail 


markets, of the consumer’s buying problems 


of the major laws which 


of 


and responsibilities, 
the 
buvers of clothing, and of the need for con- 


help safeguard interests consumer- 


sumer participation in promoting better mar- 


keting practices. The likelihood of progress 





‘ 


in 


tioned by some teachers during the formula- 
of the 


claimed, were interested only in learning how 


tion unit. High school girls, they 


to select clothes which were becoming and in 


fashion and how to get the most for their 


money; they would not concern themselves 
with such abstractions as markets and laws. 
1e unit disproved this 


Experience in teaching t 
theory, demonstrating that girls become in- 
terested in the “‘abstract”’ topic s of consumer- 
buying if the content and activities of a course 
are carefully selected. Knowledge of topics 


selected for study, their organization, and 
student experiences may help other teachers 
to increase the consumer education content of 
courses. 

Recognizing the importance of using stu- 
dents’ interests and experiences to motivate 
learning, the steering committee organized the 
t around the purchase of 


of the unl 


garments which high school girls customarily 


content 


buy or help to buy for themselves—cotton 


dresses for school, rayon slips, and wool 


sweaters. Teaching techniques and student 


activities were suggested which the committee 
thought would aid in the students’ growth to- 
ward the unit’s objectives, would stimulate the 


students’ interest through being geared to 


their wants and “‘doings,”’ and would vitalize 


topics (which might otherwise seem abstract 


and of little significance) by showing their 
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application to daily living. Provision for 


participation by all, or practically all, students 
was sought in planning class activities. 

Knowing the characteristics of a garment 
which make it satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
is an important first step for the efficient 
buyer. Why do some cotton dresses continue 
to look well after repeated washings while 
others have to be relegated to home wear? 
To help the students find the answer to this 
question a collection of their worn dresses 
was assembled and studied. Exhibits and 
discussions of students’ clothing must be tact- 
fully managed by a teacher to avoid hurt feel- 
ings. However, by emphasizing the need for 
examples of “bad buys” as well as good ones, 
teachers enabled low-income girls to feel that 
their contributions were as valuable as those 
of the well to do. 

A cotton dress which has faded and shrunk 
illustrates the importance of information 
about residual shrinkage and colorfastness of 
fabric more effectively than does a lecture. 
What good workmanship can contribute, what 
its lack means in dissatisfactions, were also 
shown by the dress exhibit. Many of the 
girls said that they had previously given little 
thought to workmanship: “Seams were things 
I didn’t think much about before this course. 
but I’m so conscious of them now that clerks 
think I’m an inspector or something,” said 
one. Teachers realized that this new aware- 
ness also would facilitate teaching clothing 
construction since it would promote higher 
standards of workmanship among students. 

After their study of the exhibit, the girls 
listed characteristics they would look for when 
they next shopped for cotton dresses. They 
began to view “good” buying as something 
more than selecting a becoming dress; they 
saw that information and good shopping tech- 
niques are needed to insure lasting satisfac- 
tions from a garment. They also appreciated 
the need for a ‘buying reminder”’: “Often you 
see something you like the color of and you 
forget everything you know, so if you have a 
list to check yourself it helps,” said one girl, 
explaining why she intended to use a “re- 
minder” in future shopping. 
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Comments of both teachers and students 
provided evidence of the success of this ex- 
hibit. It was suited to the students’ grade 
level and utilized their experiences. It pro- 
vided opportunity for every girl, regardless of 
income level, to participate in the activities of 
assembling and analyzing the collection of 
clresses. That it was effective in increasing 
the girls’ judgment and ability in buying was 
evidenced both by results of the final test and 
by the students’ statements as to practices 
they intended to follow. The majority said 
they would study past purchases as a basis for 
future buying. 

lo increase the girls’ ability to appraise and 
use labels as buying guides they were asked to 
bring to class labels from cotton dresses of 
their own or of friends and relatives. This 
somewhat meager exhibit (few worn garments 
still had their labels) was supplemented by 
sketches of labels seen by the students when 


shopping and by teachers’ label collections 





The girls classified the labels on the basis of 
the amount of important information given, 
such as colorfastness and residual shrinkage 
of the fabric facts which could not be learned 
by inspe: tion but which the exhibit of dresses 
had shown to be essential for intelligent selec 
tion. The need for better labeling of cotton 
No textbock could have 


made this point as effectively as did the 


dresses Was oby jous 


exhibit. 

Labels approved by tl e National ( onsumer- 
Retailer Council (or pictures of such labels 
shown in the Council’s publication ‘“Tnforma- 
tive Labeling’) showed that good labels are 
not mere figments of a teacher’s imagination. 
They also served to introduce consumer- 
retailer co-operation and to point out how it 
can become effective in improving labeling 
practices of manufacturers and _ retailers. 
Opportunity was afforded, also, for showing 
how an organized group functions in promot- 
ing better marketing practices. 

As a final step, in this study of labels, it was 
suggested that students apply what they had 
learned by drafting a *‘good” label for a cotton 
dress, organizing the facts they wished given 


] 


under the general headings suggested by 
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Consumer Education in Clothing 
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sweaters and rayon slips. It was not ditt 
.% nteres eC YITisS Woo Pro« ucts 


Labeling Act All wore sweaters: a wanted 


to “vet their monev’s worth” in satisfactions 

nel ( vent sweatel! bur uJ 

5 | e ret n rkKe ~ ro iceqd 

roug S ) ) 0 é rT ( n neet g 
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it es O ymparable rments tended to 
be so ghetr some stores t it 
thers ( yndere But el 

e questio is I s¢ e\ ere nterested 
In ana g the situatio Carefully guided 
discussion brought out differences in services 
offered by different stores and therefore in 
their oper g costs. 

Need f onsumer courtesy and ways in 
which women and girls increase retailing costs 


ba | buying habits were also broug! t 


ass discussion. Many students 


ad worked as Salesgiris In Seattie stores and 
could contribute examples of lack of fair play 


nsumer-buyers. Skits, such as “Miss 


Shopper and Miss Shopper—the Pest,’ 


acted by class members, were 


effective in teaching the need for fair-prac tice 


onsumers 


majority of the students found the 
, a ety ; 
consumer-buving included in the 


and worth while. “I think 


fit to vou: all vou have to do is 


and think any of 


us really understood any of this before study- 


his course’ were typical comments. A 


few, however (11 of the 377 girls questioned 


inted the unit ropped to give more time 
lor SseWlNY 

However, it Is unt Estilo bly true that, if 
more time is given to the consumer’s buying 
problems I i ot ng uurse, there will be 
ess me lor st UV \ ) ~ new subject 
matter me Ss some sort I ijustment ol 
the old Whe el Oo ustment will 
be subtraction omission Ol LOpICcs lormer \ 
covered——or whether some time can be freed 


by more etticie aboratory periods, 


can only be determined by critical study of 
ear ourse atte é But granted that some 
subtraction esuit, is this no ustified by 
the importance of consumer-buying among the 
ifelong ictl\ es Ol! gris: 

success in teact! vy less ov } r asper ts ot 


changes 1n 


some teachers’ ways of organizing subject 

tter their teaching. Some may consider 
the og to make it logical, they might 
issemble a Ol ontent dealing with 
rovernment mtrol of labe ling and teach it in 
one lessol! | ( st, these girls learned 
something about the role of government 


through the study of labels from their wool 


sweaters. Phe added to this information, 


later, through study of labels from rayon slips 


and of rules governing use of “preshrunk” on 


labels of cotton dresses. Information was 


presented when it would function in develop- 
ing understanding and 


situation. 


ability in a given buy- 


ing Presentation was linked to 


students’ experiences. 


Participating teachers considered the addi- 
tion of consumer-buying units to their clothing 


courses desirable. None could nave spared 


time from her teaching to formulate the de- 


tailed unit outline with its suggestions for 


and 


the 


a’. t <r 
stucent activities, 


teaching procedures, 


reference reading Teachers indicated 
need for other studies which will explore ways 


ot applying what we alreat \ know about con- 


sumer-buying and education at the high school 


Such a plan would call for ¢ o-operation 


level. 
of specialists in family economics and educa- 


tion with high school teachers. 





The AHEA Saga—Part XI 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


The program of work of the Association as it was developed year by year 
is reviewed by Miss Baldwin in this installment of the AHEA Saga. 


HE year-to-year adoption of a 
program of work has tied together and unified 
the Association’s purposes, projects, and 
special endeavors, some of which have been 
related in a spotty fashion in the foregoing 
chapters of this Saga. 

Signposts were set up by the constitution, 
but all the turns in the road that were to be 
explored awaited a later yearly charting. 

Journeys of the early years were uncharted, 
but in 1918 there was set forth an affirmation 
of policies for the guidance of the members in 


the year ahead. 


It was voted to work through the coming year, 
individually and collectively in full co-operation 
with government agencies, to forward the following 
causes: 

To establish and maintain instruction in the 
elements of home management...for all girls 
in the higher elementary grades and in at least 
two years of high school... . To urge appropriate 
instruction for boys as well, as far as practicable, 
in matters relative to the welfare and maintenance 
of the individual and the home. 

... To promote the establishment of depart- 
ments of home economics in normal schools and 
colleges ...and extend home economics instruc- 
tion... to housewives. ... 

To further ...the campaign for child welfare. 

To aid community enterprises which extend 
the ideals of home economics...or promote 
health. 

To support and maintain the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics as a means of extending knowl- 
edge. ..and promoting thought and discussion. 

To promote research by encouraging... in- 
vestigations ...and by meetings ... in order that 
knowledge may be increased, and public opinion 
informed. ... 

To give active support to legislation ... which 
aims to secure any of the ends which we are work- 
ing to promote. 





uw 


For the accomplishment of this program it 
was proposed to rally all members to stimulate 
local and state associations to increased en- 
deavor and to ask the co-operation of other 
agencies engaged in related movements. 
1919-21 


resolutions passed at each 


The directives for were chiefly 
covered by the 


a program-of- 


annual meeting; but in 1922 
work committee presented recommendations 
that assumed the continuance of previous 
lines of work assigned to or undertaken by 
committees and by state associations. It 
asked that state associations also recognize 
their responsibility to all groups of hom«e 
economists and “‘undertake a survey of the 
state to determine the organizations and 
agencies whose activities touch those of the 
AHEA.” The state association was then to 
find ways of co-operating most effectively with 
those agencies. 

One important portion of the program was 
the establishment and recognition of standards 
of professional preparation and qualifications, 
salaries, types and conditions of work, and 


] 


equipment. The responsibility of the home 
economist for health programs, community 
work, and child development was pointed out. 
Economics, housing, and home equipment 
were to receive increased recognition as part of 
home economics. It was suggested that each 
section chairman plan a program that would 


continue throughout the year. 


Program Expanded, 1923-25 


For 1923-24 and 1924-25 the assignment 


was spelled out in big letters. Aside from 


emphasizing the undertakings of previous 


years, special attention was directed toward 
organizing state associations and student clubs 
JouRNAI 


and increasing membership and 
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subscriptions. An attempt was made “to 
define anew the place of home and family 
relationships in our social and economic order 
to the end that the home may function more 
successfully as the center for the development 
of spiritual and mora! forces.” 

This attempt included a call for standardiz- 
ing nutrition subject matter; for formulating 
standards for home economics curricula; for 
co-operation with other agencies in a health 
program; for support of Congressional bills 
home economics 


for research in 


for funds for the Bureau of Home 


providing 
(espec lally 
Economics), preventing child labor, providing 
uniform marriage and divorce laws; for more 


recognition of the place of trained homemakers 


economics women in business in 


Assov lat ion’s 


and home 


relation to the activities; for 


more attention to publicity and to bringing 
place and 


importance of home economics in the 


before school administrators the 


s( hool 


curriculum 


The state associations were called on to 


help carry out this program. From that time 
on, the program of work adopted at each 


annual meeting became the vear’s lodestar for 
the AHEA and its affiliated state associations. 
there was recurrent 


For the next ten years, 


reference to support of the \ssociation’s 


to participation in move- 


he consumer 


legislative progran 


ments to further the interests of t 


and standard specifications for consumer 


goods; to concern about the place of home 
agencies of the 


economics in educational 


federal government: and to interest in inter- 


national relationships, housing, causes of 
economic conditions affecting family life, and 
maintenance of standards of home and family 
living. 

Modifications set up 


veloped a more definitely organized form and 


during 1936-38 de- 
suggested a permanent long-time program with 
The 
request for 1938-39 was that specia! emphasis 
health 


special emphasis for the current year. 


be placed on education, consumer 


education, and the place of home economics in 


general education. As a sample of this 
developed long-time program we quote an 
abbreviated form of the report in 1938. 
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I. ASSOCIATION INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Social-econemic.... Develop a long-time pro- 
gram for economic and social security by (a) 
studying the economic situation as it relates to 


the home and family; (b) contributing .. . assist- 


ance...to groups dealing with social-economic 
problems ...(c) seeking to spread information 


which will assist in restoring or maintaining 


adequate standards of living... (d) emphasizing 
the value of education as a guide for the con- 
sumption of goods and services. 

Educational. ...(a) Stimulate modifications of 
home economics teaching in elementary, secondary, 
include 
Promotion of ... the 


educational 


and higher educational institutions to 
real life situations .(b 
home 


co-ordination of economics 


integration of home 
the rest of 


effort to 


interests and the greater 


economics offerings vith the school 


program. (c) Continued secure more 


adequate training for all types of trained workers. 


d) Continued active interest in the place of home 


economics in the educational agencies of the federal 
e) Continued work on the revision 
f) Con- 


courses dealing 


yovernment. 


of the svllabus of home economics. 


tinued interest studies and 
with consumer education. 

education. Con- 
fields of child 


development and education for home and family 


rental 


co-operation 1n the 


Vd ] TT, , 
Child development and pa 


tinued active 


life. ... 


Research. Continued 


the 


development of a comprehensive program of re- 


encouragement of 


search in the problems of the home and in the 
field of home economics education. 
Co-operation with other organisations. (a) 


Maintaining close contacts with other organiza- 
work relates to that of the 
\ssociation. 


tions whose American 


Home 


duplication of work. 


Economics (b) Avoiding 

Co-operation with commercial and business world. 
Continued fostering and stimulating of interest 
in quality and performance specifications for 
consumer goods and in the increased use of grade 
labels on the retail market. 

Legislation. (a) Study of proposed legislative 
measures of special interest to home economists. 
(b) Concerted support to measures endorsed by 
the 
of the significance of the legislation. 

The development of 


\ssociation. (c) Interpretation to members 


International relations. 
closer relations with [foreign] organizations and 
institutions interested in work similar to that of 
Economics Association... . 


the American Home 
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II. ASSOCIATION DEVELOPMENT 


Membership. Special active effort to secure the 
membership of all persons working in the field 
of home economics. . . . 

Student clubs. Continued encouragement for 
the organization of home economics student clubs 
and active support of their efforts to plan programs 
and projects that will meet their present needs 
and contribute to their well-rounded development 
and professional attitude. . . . 

Publicity. Concerted, directed effort to inform 
our own group, other educational circles, and the 
public regarding significant activities, develop- 
ments, and results in home economics... . - 

Affiliated associations. Recommendation .. . 
that they (a) develop active programs of work 
in accordance both with their local needs and 
with the program of the American Home 
Economics Association. . . . 

Journal of Home Econemics. (a) Recognizing 
and promoting the professional worth of the 
JOURNAL by giving it preference as a medium of 
publication for articles written by Association 
members. (b) Emphasizing the use of the Jour- 
NAL by teachers, students, homemakers, and 
others. (c) Continued efforts for an _ increase 
in subscriptions. 


Following the recommendations of the 
committee the Association then (1938) de- 
termined that the program-of-work committee 
should thenceforth be composed of a chairman 
and the chairmen or program-of-work chair- 
men of divisions and departments. 

The special emphasis for 1939-40 was on 
housing, consumer education, and children in 
a democracy; for 1941-42, on co-operation 
with federal agencies dealing with emergencies 
in wartime; for 1942-43, on the war emergency 


program. 


State Representatives Make Plans in 1943 


Because of the war, there was no all-member 
meeting in 1943, but representatives from the 
state associations met to work on problems 
facing home economists and presented recom- 
mendations under the title ‘“Mobilizing Home 
Economists for the War and Postwar Years” 
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(JouRNAL OF Home Economics, September 
1943, p. 415). Under this heading they 
mapped out situations and ways in which 
home economists could meet them in the areas 
of: education for home and family living, 
training for wartime vocations, developing 
community programs, mobilizing ability and 
experience of youth, finding the essentials for 
maintaining values in family living in wartime. 

For 1944-45 the long-time program was not 
essentially different from those previously 
adopted, except that it included here and 
there a special clause to tie it up with the 


emergency conditions. It concluded with: 


In its wartime and postwar program the AHEA 
will: 
1. Participate actively in government programs 
designed to win the war and strengthen the 
peace, such as the national nutrition program, 
rationing, and price control. 
Help families adjust to war and postwar situa- 


to 


tions. 
3. Support programs to aid families in liberated 


countries. 


A more distinctly ‘action’? complexion was 
given to the plans for 1946-47 when the 
national committee set up a program in a 
special model and secured the co-operation of 
many divisions and departments in formu- 
lating for each group a plan based on the 
national model. This model detailed items 
and suggested action for national level, for 
state level, and for local or individual level. 


The items were: 


1. Continue the development of the Association 
so that it is representative of all home economics 
interests in membership, program, and organiza- 
tion. 

2. Facilitate social, economic, emotional, and 
spiritual continuing development in the family. 

3. Expand and improve the general and profes- 
sional education in home economics. 


The suggested action for achieving these 
ends was so recently printed (see JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, September 1946, p. 429 
that it seems unnecessary to repeat here. 








train 


home 








In Short... 








Home Mana gement forM en? 


ALICE C. STUBBS 


University of Gec rgia 


Can we lay aside our pristine belief that 


home management is only for women? Can 


we build homes with only women in them, or 
should we give men a place there, too? 

At the beginning of the fall quarter of 1946, 
our staff was brought face to face with this 


problem. Several of the girls who were re- 


quired to take the home management course 
to complete their degree requirements had 


husbands. Should we require these girls to 


leave their homes and live for three months in 


the home management house, or should we 


make some adjustments to take care of the 


husbands also? Some of the girls had left 


school to be with their husbands who were in 


the service One of the firis had been in the 


service herself. All couples had already en- 


countered many problems in their efforts to 


have a home together Io let a course de- 


signed to develop better homemakers come 


between husbands and wives did not seem 


advisable. So we started our experiment. 


\rrangements were made for the husbands 


to have ali ol their meals at the home manage 
ment house. This, we hoped, would eliminate 
the problem of their having to find a satis 
factory eating place elsewhere and would a 
the same time enable the couples to be to- 
gether Later one couple moved into the 


house, and we had tne expe rien e of a man liv- 


ing in the home management house—some- 


thing that to our knowledge had never occurred 
before. This man was just as anxious for our 
experiment to be a success as we were; he had 
friends who wanted to live with their wives in 
the house. As in every new situation, how- 
ever, there were problems 

\s you know, girls are given three years of 


training and preparation for their stay in the 
} 


home management ouse Each detail of the 
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operation of the house has a meaning for them 
based on their previous instruction. These 
students have definite responsibilities for the 
success of their temporary home. The hus- 
bands who entered this experiment were will- 
ing to co-operate but had no background. 
This raised questions: Do we as a school of 
home economics, or even simply as home econ- 
omists, have a responsibility to help these men 
to a better understanding of good homemak- 
ing? Should we develop elective courses in 
management problems and relationship prob- 
lems and urge the husbands of our girls to en- 
roll in them? How could we best interpret 
homemaking to these men; how best make 
them acquainted with the aims and standards 
of home economics? 

The question of individual responsibility 
within the home arose, too. One seldom be- 
comes a part of any organization unless he 
or she has some definite duty to perform in 
relation to that organization. Participation 
cannot be passive and result in the most good 
This we felt true in 


for all concerned. was 


our experiment. The husbands co-operated. 


Phey ran errands, helped with the dishes, 


cleaned floors, and painted the basement. 


They did these jobs willingly; yet the intangi 


ble force that makes one belong to a group 


something to the 


by right of owing group 


was lacking 
The husband in a home has a definite re 


sponsibility to that home. He is usually the 


sole financial provider and as such much of 
his responsibility lies outside the home; never- 
theless, there are many duties that often be- 
come his within the home. Perhaps he takes 
to gardening, and the flower beds and outside 
work become his responsibility. Maybe he 
takes him to the 


likes woodworking, which 


basement, and he assumes the care of that part 
hobbies or 


of the house. In other words, 


recreation may indirectly lead some husbands 


to acquire a sense of home responsibility. 


Home duties should not necessarily be chores. 
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Satisfaction should be derived from the activ- 
ities and from keeping them up. 

In the home management house the hus- 
bands are not in their natural place within the 
home; the same can be said of the girls. Oper- 
ation of the home management house is de- 
signed to teach certain principles with each 
new duty. Each girl as she assumes each new 
duty makes it definitely her own and gets 
pleasure out of a job well done. We felt it 
important to set up similar duties for the 
husbands—duties that would not seem effemi- 
nate to them but would establish them as a 
part of the unified whole. Care of the yard, 
care of the basement, even assisting with the 
cooking were arranged. (Many men like to 
cook, but because they lack training and stand- 
ards it seems desirable to have them work as 
assistants.) Other duties may be thought of 
which would help to fit men into the manage- 
ment of the house. 

Our staff did not think that single girls and 
couples should be mixed in the home manage- 
ment house. Nevertheless, there was the big 
problem of making a unified group out of three 
or four individual units of husbands and wives. 
To make a unified group out of a house of girls 
is very often a problem. One girl will have 
interests that lie outside the house activities. 
Another finds it difficult to fit herself into the 
home life of the house. Many factors may 
contribute to this problem of disunity—lack 
of social opportunities for mixing with others, 
timidity, too many other activities, slow adapt- 
ability, or attitude toward the purpose of the 
home life in the home management house. 
Whatever the problems, they are not at all 
like those of bringing three or four couples 
together for a period of three months and ask- 
ing them to consider the home management 
house their family group for that period of 
time and to center their interest on the activ- 
ities of this family for the purpose of learning 
new ways and means of meeting various 
situations in family living; yet those problems 
must be solved. To be solved to the satis- 
faction of all concerned requires the co-opera- 
tion of all concerned. When the married girls 
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in the house tried to maintain a separate 
establishment this aim of a unified whole was 
defeated. All plans for group activity neces- 
sarily had to take into account these separate 
homes (one couple maintained a trailer home; 
one couple had an apartment). One cannot 
say, “You have to participate in a family 
activity” or get a group together under this 
type of compulsion and succeed in the under- 
taking. An almost automatic mental block 
is apparent—“TI have to do this or I would not 
do it.” Your purpose is defeated before you 
begin. 

Perhaps the success of our experiment will 
never be completely evaluated. It lies hidden 
in the new concepts, ideas, and attitudes to- 
ward homemaking acquired by those who par- 
ticipated. We learned a great deal from them. 
We believe that a broader program in home- 
making which includes the men would be most 
successful. Also, that a house designed for 
married students and a program designed for 
married students would show a definite growth 
in the homemaking program. 


Home Management for All 


MARY BROWN ALLGOOD 


The Pennsylvania State College 


“This is certainly the plac e to come to learn 
things,” said the physical education major, as 
the why and how of storing food in the refriger- 
ator were explained to her. Similar remarks 
were heard often during the last half of the 
spring semester at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege when the first group of non-home-eco- 
nomics majors took an elective course in the 
home management residence. 

For several years requests had come from 
nonmajors for experience in the home manage- 
ment house, but lack of space prevented grant- 
ing them. However, in the spring of 1947 
space became available for one group. Four 
nonmajors were able to enter the house along 
with two juniors in home economics. 

During the first half of the semester, the 
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In Short 


group met for two hours each week and discus- 
sed the objectives and practices of home man- 
agement. Instruction was given in_ basic 
nutrition and in meal planning, and a trip to 
the markets preceded an assignment in menu 
making. Use of laundry equipment, ranges, 
refrigerators, and small equipment was demon- 
strated and discussed. The basic philosophy 
of the home management house as a family-life 
experience and the place of the baby in the 
situation were emphasized. 

The group adviser was obliged to spend more 
time in the house than usual, which permitted 
individual teaching on the spot. Largely be- 
cause of this arrangement, the girls developed 
skills in the unfamiliar areas of food prepara- 
tion, infant care, marketing, account keeping, 
and other practical fields. Homemaking be- 
came a reality. Theory was put into operation 
on a level that might establish lifelong stand- 
ards for these young women. 

It might have been expected that the two 
home economics majors would spend their time 
telling the others how to do things. Instead, 
they were kept busy learning too, and an ex- 
cellent spirit of co-operation existed in the 
group. 

One measure of the experiment is this state- 
ment by one of the nonma)jors: “T wish the 
college could build more home management 
houses so that more nonmajors could have the 
opportunity to take the course.”’ 

For this first group to live in the home man- 
agement house, all home economics prerequi- 
a new course has 
The 


new course will be offered to groups of non- 


sites had to be waived: but 


now been set up without prerequisites. 


majors whenever space in a house is available. 


Reference Room Services 


AGNES CLARE BROWN 


Florida State University 


Faculty members of home economics depart- 
ments are aware of the increasing demands 
made of their undergraduate and graduate 
students in reference reading requirements 
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through courses designated as in the realm of 
home economics. This is due in part to the 
expanding interests of the fields encompassed 
by home economics and is the natural result 
of the problems of family living touching sev- 
eral areas. 

In these several areas appears constantly a 
flood of material from many agencies, including 
government bureaus and private and profes- 
sional organizations. Some materials which 
are tools of the trade, because of their size and 
cannot be made available 


shape, readily 


through the usual library channels. These 
nonbook references are quite diversified, ap- 
pearing as single mimeographed sheets, as 
charts, posters, maps, blueprints in rolls, 
mounted clippings in scrapbooks, as textile 
swatches, and as recipe boxes. 

A background of training is needed if one is 
to select from this stream of materials that 
which is worthy, pertinent, or an improvement 
over items already available. Until the stu- 
dent has progressed far enough to have this 
ability to discriminate, he should be protected 
from wasting time which could be used to 
better advantage. He should be given a cer 
tain amount of guidance. Such aid need not 
conflict 


source materials or obscure the value of track- 


with encouragement in the use of 
ing down materials on one’s own, when such 
activities are of educational advantage. 
Institutions that have pioneered in working 
out methods whereby these peculiar and multi- 
ple needs of home economics students can be 
taken care of in an organized fashion as well 
as in a designated place show the use of several 
types of plans. In each case consideration 
was given to established policies of the college 
or university concerned, the extent of available 
space, the budget, required personnel, con- 
venience in location, and the special needs 
of the 
have been selected to show somewhat different 


students. The five plans described 
ways of reaching the same goal. 

The home economics department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently en- 
larged its study room in response to student 


need for this type of service. Materials in the 
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study room supplement those of the college 
library. They are placed in the study room 
either because of immediacy of need or because 
those types of materials are not handled by 
the library. 

In this study room faculty members place 
their personally owned materials at the dis- 
posal of students in their respective courses, 
and these materials are given to students upon 
request of the faculty representative. Self- 
service is observed in the use of the catalogued 
boxes placed on open shelves and containing 
pamphlets, leaflets, and folders grouped for 
convenience under various divisions. The 
administration of this co-operative effort re- 
quires a rotating chairmanship; a faculty mem- 
ber takes her turn at keeping in close touch 
with the functioning of this student service. 

At Ames, Iowa, the home economics work- 
shop of Iowa State College is the result of ex- 
perimenting with various plans over a period of 
years. Materials available in the workshop 
supplement usual library service. Administra- 
tion of the project is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, which includes representation from the 
junior and senior classes and the graduate 
group, with a faculty adviser. Instruction 
sheets are distributed to in lividuals using the 
“home economics education workshop.” 
These explain the types of materials provided 
and the regulations for keeping the materials 
in good order. The room itself may be sched- 
uled for meetings of groups of students. The 
workshop committee is responsible for the 
bulletin board exhibits on selected topics con- 
sidered to be of interest to home economists, 
such as ‘home safety”’ and the **Future Home- 
makers of America.”’ Florence Fallgatter 
states: “We believe that the workshop fulfills 
a real need... .”’ 

The Pennsylvania State College has a home 
economics reading room in the home economics 
building. Although not officially designated 
as a “branch” library, it has official sanction 
for operating in that capacity. Grace Hender- 
son explains that this is, in effect, the type of 
service given in such separate university li- 
braries as those of law, medicine, and educa- 
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tion; the reading room serves students, staff 
members, and the community. Periodicals, 
domestic and foreign, are received regularly 
and bound volumes are kept available. Be- 
cause of space limitation, as new acquisitions 
arrive, old editions are returned to the central 
library. The reading room staff consists of 
one full-time library assistant and three home 
economics students. A full account of this 
library service appears in the April 1947 issue 
of Headlight, a publication of The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

At Indiana University the director of the 
University libraries recommended that certain 
schools and departments co-operate in meeting 
the emergency situation created by the rapid 
increase in enrollment by establishing depart- 
mental libraries, thereby releasing needed 
space in the library reading rooms and book 
stacks. Mildred Rice, the staff member who 


has worked on this project during 1946-47, 


says: 

Many reference books were transferred to tl 
home economics building. Lists of the books 
available in the departmental library for student 


reference are posted for each class and for the con- 


venience of instructors. This departmenta 
library is the repository for periodicals, bulletir 
and leaflets used by faculty and students. 1] 
staff which operates this service is drawn fr 
student help, both men a omen, some exper 


enced and others inexperienced in library practic: 


and emploved at the prevailing rate of pay. Fi 
difficulties have been encountered and many bet 
fits have resulted We think it has beer 


successful experiment 


Vivien Warters, librarian of the College of 
Home Economics library of The New York 
State College cf Home Economics at Corne 
University, describes the services and mecha! 
ics of operation as an example of an inde 
pendent library located in the home econom! 


building. She says: 


Our college library has grown in scope and ust 


fulness, serving not only our own staff and student 


but those of other colleges as well. The carefu 


selected collection of books and periodicals covers 
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seven departments of instruction connected with 
home economics. The library staff is made up of 
four professionally trained librarians and a clerical 
assistant. The several home economics depart- 


book selection committees which clear 


ments have 
requests through their respective chairmen in co- 
operation with the librarian. Textbooks, cur- 
ricula, and teaching aids used in connection with 
instruction in home economics education are made 
available to students a room adjacent to the 
home economics education offices which are located 


in the same building as our college library. 


The 


“reading room,” 


terms ‘study room,” “workshop,” 
“departmental library,” and 
“College of Home Economics library” have 
been used by the institutions which have de- 
meeting the reference 
this 


kind of service is valued not only for its utili- 


scribed their way of 


problem. Whatever plan is followed, 
tarian contribution of promoting the effective 
use of time and energy but for less tangible 
reasons as well. There is a feeling of solidarity 
in working together as home economic students 
although a number of diverse interests may be 
represented. It is the “home room” idea, 
which, if memory serves us right, gave its mem- 


bers the warm feeling of “belonging.” 


Civic Responsibility Theme 


FLORA L. SLOCUM 
Colorado A & M College 
the Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Senior seminar students at 
Arts focused their study last spring on the 
civic responsibility of home economists. 
the legislature’s 
activity in matters affecting two selected 


They 


discussed Colorado state 


social needs: (1) bills for reorganizing the 
state’s public health service and (2) proposals 
to increase salaries of public school teachers. 

The state legislature, meeting at that time, 
was debating far-reaching proposals for meet- 
ing the state’s social and fiscal responsibility 
Citi- 
zens were realizing that they had been provid- 


in public health, welfare, and education. 
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ing for one after another of the state’s social 


needs through constitutional amendments 
which earmarked for specific purposes the 
revenues from excise taxes. They were 


beginning to notice that even though the 
legislature increased excise taxes, expecting 
to meet the state’s responsibilities in matters 
of public health and education, the funds 
raised could not be allocated to these social 
The earmarked 
for specific other purposes according to the 


needs. funds were instead 


constitutional amendments. In other words, 
the state legislature over the years had been 
shorn of its control of all but about 25 per cent 
of the state’s revenue. With this impairment 
of its powers had gone its power to allocate 
revenues now sorely needed for many public 


As 


the legislative session progressed, these facts 


health and education services to people. 


were being brought to public attention through 
press and radio by members of the legislature 
and by discussions of citizens’ groups. 

Students had a rare opportunity to examine 
the problems and the proposed solutions. 
They clipped one local (Fort Collins) and one 
Denver daily newspaper. They followed es- 
pecially the progress of the two bills indicated, 
checking both legislative action and public 
debate concerning them. 

One day Dr. Florence Sabin, chairman of the 
governor’s postwar planning committee on 
public health, visited the campus. She dis- 
cussed with the girls and their student and 
faculty guests the public health needs of 
Colorado. She explained the methods fol- 
lowed by her committee to get state-wide 
support for the public health bills and the 
job that faces the new state health department 
in putting the new public health laws into 
effect. 

How useful it is to stimulate acceptance of 
civic responsibility through means such as 
this was of course not measured. In tracing 
the example of civic responsibility which Dr. 
Sabin and her committee work exemplified on 
a high plane, one of the student home econo- 
mists concluded: ““My goodness, when I am 
past 70, I hope I shall have the energy of a 
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woman like Dr. Sabin to work for civic im- 
provements.” 


Labeling Studied 


MARY I. BARBER 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


A descriptive labeling program is being 
sponsored by the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. This program, which has _ been 
planned in the interest of securing the best 
possible labels on all grocery products, pro- 
vides for a special study by a committee under 
the leadership of Helen Hamilton of New York. 
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The study embraces the development of spe- 
cific patterns for descriptive labels for various 
classifications of grocery products. 

Results of the study will be announced upon 
completion. They are expected to provide 
manufacturers with guides for descriptive labels 
for products. They will recognize that some 
labels require little copy, such as spices for 
example, and that others are in classifications 
for which the consumer needs much more com- 
plete descriptive copy to aid her in intelligent 
buying and use of the product. 

The women’s committee of the GMA is 
composed of 29 home economists who direct 
the consumer service departments of member 


manufacturers. 


Opportunity’s Doorway 


Do you accept and believe in the statement of the membership committee 


that: 


AHEA Membership Offers You Opportunity to 


Belong to a professional organization of high standards 


Exchange ideas with members of your profession 
Work with groups of home economists who share the same aims 


Know eminent members whose counsel may help you advance in 


your field 


Belong to a group recognized by business and education as important to the gen- 


eral development of our country and the world 


Join a group in which women are advancing to places of influence 
Know and work with influential people in your community 


Secure guidance and backing for your professional programs 


Strengthen your profession 


Take leadership in national and international Association projects 
Keep in touch with current developments in vour own field and rela 


ted fields 


through the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 


Participate in a program committed 


life 


to the improvement of home and family 


If you believe these things and if you believe in the aims of your professional 


organization, you must also believe in adequate housing and equipment for the 
headquarters staff—the working unit that carries on the administrative activi- 
ties of AHEA, co-ordinates the work of its member groups, and facilitates co- 


operation with other organizations. 


Our Permanent Headquarters Fund is being accumulated to provide such 


housing and equipment. 


We have set $250,000 as the goal to be reached in 


1949. As of October 1, payments and pledges totaled $34,106.45. 
What amount have you decided upon as your share? 


Have you paid or pledged it? 
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It's a Good Idea!... 











Report by Radio 
Contributor: AGNES GIBBs, Maine news gather- 
er and home economics director of WCSH. 
Upon their return from St. Louis, the Maine 
Home Economics Association’s representatives 
at AHEA’s annual meeting—Estelle Nason, 
president; Louise Stedman, councilor; and 
Mary Fogler, college club representative—de- 
scribed high lights of the meeting over the 
radio. Copies of their talks were then sent 
to members of the Association and to Maine 


college club officers. 


Add X-Rays to the Program 


Contributor: Tom Bowurc, Louisiana news 
gatherer and district HDA. 
More than 600 women attending Farm and 
Home Week on the campus of Louisiana State 
University August 11 to 14 received 


chest X-rays, a service made available through 


from 
the state public health department. Results 
will be 


mailed to those whose pictures reveal 


tendencies toward tuberculosis. 


Stage a Field Day 


Contributor: HELEN E. RipLey, Chairman of 
New York group of HEIB’s. 
economics students 


Outstanding home 


together with members of the faculty from 
more than two dozen near-by ( olleges attended 
a Field Day at the Park Central Hotel, New 
York City, last spring. 
sored annually by the New York Home Eco- 
home 


The event, one spon- 


in Business gave eco- 


nomics group, 


nomics students in near-by colleges an 
opportunity to hear speakers employed in 
various phases of home economics and to 
visit organizations which hire home econo- 
mists, such as magazines with food depart- 
ments, food product companies that have 
testing kitchens, and textile and pattern firms 
that feature fabrics and fashions. 

A special symposium for senior students on 


“Getting That First Job’’ was one feature of 





the all-day program. At the luncheon ‘Five 
Minute Reports from the Firing Line’ were 
given by home economists who related their 
experiences of one or two years’ duration in 
the business field. In the afternoon guests 
were taken on field trips to outstanding busi- 
that use 


jobs. A 


served under the direction of a trained home 


ness firms home economists in 


significant dinner, planned and 
economist, brought the field trip groups to- 
gether for the final session. A panel discus- 
sion, “Let’s Talk It Over,” 


guidan e 


centered on the 
subject of vocational] and was 
participated in by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Joan 
M. Rock of Pratt Institute; Dorothy Koush 
of Lord & Taylor; Mario O. Teitgen of Dudley, 
Anderson & Yutzy; Grace Deibig of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation; Helen E. Ridley 


of J. Walter 


Eleanora Sense of Forecast. 


Thompson Company; and 
Elect a Student Chairman 


Contributor: Mrs. ZELDA 
(Texas) High School. 
Enthusiastic approval has been given the 


Avustrx, Hooks 


plan of having the members of our chapter 


Homemakers of America elect a 


of the 


of Future 


student as chairman all-important 


activity committee. Each girl now feels per- 
sonally responsible for the activities planned. 
The activity committee is composed of the 
chairman and five other students (appointed 
jointly by the chairman and the club presi- 
dent). It works the adult advisory 


council composed of the school superintendent, 


with 


the high school principal, and five mothers of 


student members. General chairman of 
meetings of the two groups is the student- 
chosen chairman of the activity committee. 

This plan not only yields valuable leader- 
ship training for the students; it results in 
complete co-operation of school authorities 
and insures the wholehearted approval of the 


entire community. 
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Affiliations of AHEA 


A fundamental plank in AHEA’s policy is 
co-operation with those agencies which seek to 
promote the welfare of home and family life. 
Some tangible evidences of this co-operative 
attitude are the various groups with whom the 
Association is officially affiliated for 1947-48 
They follow: 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural V outh 

Representative—Onah Jacks 

Meets 3 or 4 times a year in Washington 


American Association for the Advancement of 


Science 
American Council on Education 
American Standards Association 
Representative on Council—Ardenia Chap- 
man 
Representative on Consumer Goods Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett 
Annual Meeting: October 21 to 23, 1947, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
American Trade Association Executives 
Representatives—Mildred Horton and 
Lorna Goodman 
Meets 4 to 6 times a year in Washington 
Educational Press Association 
Eighih International Management Congress 
AHEA is a sponsoring organization 
Represented by Edna Amidon at conference 
held in Stockholm, July 3 to 8, 1947 
Federation International de Il’ Enseignement 
Ménager 
National Commission for Children and Youth 
Representative—Esther McGinnis 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education 
Representative—Louise Mojonnier 
National Conference on Health in Colleges 
Representative—Charlotte Young 
Annual meeting: December 1947 
National Conference of Social Work 
National Consumer-Retailer Council 
Representative—Ruth O’Brien 








National Council on Family Relations 
Representative—E. Lee Vincent 

Practical Nurse Education Association 
Representative—Ata Lee 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Delegate—Mildred Horton 

Youth Conservation Clearing House 

Mildred Horton 


Among other groups with whom the Asso- 





Representative 


ciation co-operates are: 
American Dietetic Association 
American Vocational Association 
Future Homemakers of America 
Institute of Internaticnal Education 
National Education Association 
National Safety Council 
Annual meeting: October 6 to 10, 1947 


Chicago 


‘Let Us Move Forward...’’ 


The day before his death, Franklin D 


Roosevelt prepared an address which 


is 


never delivered. In it was this statement: 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fa 
that, if civilization is to survive, we must cultivats 
the science of human relationships—the ability of 
all peoples, of all kinds, to live together an: 
together in the same world—at peace 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward 


with strong and active faith. 


That we have leaders in our nation who are 
active proponents of this thought is apparent 
when we read the press conference statement 
of Secretary of State Marshall in which he 
said: 

Iam unreservedly in favor of the exchange of 


students, professors, and books... . . 


Indicative of the attitude of our citizenry 
is the action taken by our congressmen, 
though some of us may consider their speed 
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of action to lag somewhat behind the tenor 
of public opinion. Public law 584 (popularly 
known as the Fulbright bill) was enacted by 


The Mundt bill (HR3342, 


successor to the Bloom bill) has passed the 


the 79th Congress. 


House and has been reported in the Senate. 
Both are concerned with the promotion of 
international understanding through an inter- 


change of professors, students, specialists, 


educational materials, and literature. 

The Fulbright bill authorizes the Secretary 
of State to enter into executive agreements 
with foreign governments for the use of any 
of their currencies or credits which may have 
been acquired by the United States in pay- 


ment for surplus properties overseas, to 


finance certain stipulated educational pro- 


grams, such as: 
1. Studies, 


research, instruction, and other 


educational activities for American citizens 


in schools and institutions of higher learning 


in foreign countries. 


2. Similar educational activities for foreign 


American schools abroad, 


citizens in 


3. lransportation for citizens of foreign 


who desire to attend American 


countries 


schools and institutions of higher learning in 


the United States, provided such attendance 
does not terfere with the opportunity of 
inv | » C1t1Z to attend such schools. 

The annual expenditure allowed for the 
program is 87,000,000. The law limits the 
amount whi an be devoted to educational 
exchanges in any one country to $20,090,000 
ind that sum may be used at the rate of no 


more than $1,000,000 annually over a period 
of 20 years. 


}: 
i 


Countries eligible to participate are: Aus- 


tralia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, China, Hun- 
gary, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, Netherlands 
Indies, New Zealand, Philippines, Poland, 


Siam, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
lo implement the Fulbright bill, President 
1947, 


Si holarships. 


Truman, on July 25, appointed a 10- 
man Board of This 


Board will select American students for study 


Foreign 


abroad under the bill and will have general 


supervision of all educational exchanges and 
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of institutions that participate. Members 
of the Board are: 
Omar Bradley, administrator of veterans’ 
affairs 
John W. Studebaker, commissioner of the 
U. S. Office of 


Francis Spaulding, commissioner of educa- 


Education 


tion in the state of New York 

Helen C. White, professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin 

Laurence Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education 

Ernest O. 
at the University of California 

Sarah Blanding, president of Vassar College 


Lawrence, professor of physics 


Walter Johnson, professor of history at the 
University of Chicago 
Charles Johnson, president of Fisk Uni- 
versity 
Martin P. McGuire, dean of the Graduate 
School, Catholic University of America 
The State Department had 
mid-September, 12,000 applications for one 


received, by 
of these exchange assignments. Of this num- 
ber, 5,000 were veterans who have preferred 
Status. 

The Mundt 


Sec retary of State 


bill, too, would authorize the 
to provide for an inter- 
change of students and teachers together with 
books, periodicals, and other publications on 
other countries. In 


a reciprocal basis wit! 


other words, the bill proposes Lo ¢ xtend to the 
Eastern Hemisphere the same program that 
the Latin American countries have enjoyed 
these last seven years under the Buenos 


Aires convention fellowships. 

As many as 15,000 foreign students may be 
in this country for study during the current 
academik Perhaps 500 of these will 


United States 


year. 


receive aid from the vovern- 


ment. The remainder are here with the aid 
of grants from their own governments, funds 
from their own private resources, or gifts 


from international-minded groups or individ- 
uals of this or of their own nation. 


AHEA, 


which 


through her five or more annual 


awards fall in the last-mentioned 


category, evidences her belief in this philos- 
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ophy of the science of human relationships— 
of living together and working together in the 
same world. Hers is a minute contribution 
when compared to the over-all need. May 
the future see the number of her international 
scholarships greatly increased. 

Not to be minimized is the contribution 
that a home economist may make by sharing 
her training and experience. What is more 
fundamental to the restoration of peace in the 
world than happy homes, the ultimate goal 
of all home economics training? May home 
economists in ever-larger numbers take ad- 
vantage of exchanges with foreign countries. 

For information about scholarships and 
fellowships available to students, technicians, 
and professors, write the Division of Inter- 
national Exchange, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C.; the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; or Dr. Paul Smith, Division 
of International Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

You are only one—but you are one. If 
we, our children, and our children’s children 
are to survive, each of us must move forward 
“with strong and active faith.” 


Teachin 'g of Quality 


The conference reported by Elizabeth Dyer 
(page 592) is the second of the kind to be held 
by the NEA. The first was held at Chau- 
tauqua in the summer of 1946. The subject 
discussed was ‘Increasing Salaries for Teach- 
ers.” It is hoped that the conference held at 
Miami will be as influential in improving the 
quality of teaching as the Chautauqua con- 
ference was in increasing salaries. 


‘‘Newsletter Editors Want...’’ 


Newsletter editors want answers to ques- 
tions. And that is exactly what those hard- 
working state officers get in the little 6-page 
apple-green leaflet which came off the mimeo- 
graph roll this fall. 

Katherine Goeppinger of Iowa State College 
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is responsible for the publication, which at- 
tempts to answer such queries as ‘“‘What is the 
best size for the newsletter?’’ ‘‘What in- 
structions about copy should I inherit and 
issue to my assistants?” ‘‘Where does the 
information come from, and how much of 
what kind of stories should I use?” 

It’s practical. It’s free. It virtually elimi- 
nates any excuse for a state’s not having a 
home economics newsletter. Thanks go to 
the author. 


For the First Time 


For the first time home economics has been 
specifically named as an area of education 
eligible to receive money authorized for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The authorization has 
been made through Public Act 586, known as 
the George-Barden Act (successor to the 
George-Dean bill, which automatically expired 
June 30, 1947). 
by the 80th Congress amounted to $17,- 


The appropriations made 


750,000. Of this sum, the home economics 
division will receive its proportionate share. 
This sum allows for salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and programs and is administered 
through the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency. 


Helen Atwater Scholarship 


To honor the memory of Helen Atwater, a 
group of her Washington friends met shortly 
after her death last June to discuss plans to 
raise a fund to finance a scholarship that would 
bear her name. In view of Miss Atwater’s 
long-time connection with the international 
scholarship project of the American Home 
Economics Association, an international schel- 
arship in her memory seemed to her friends a 
most appropriate way to keep her memory 
alive. 

Katharine Blunt and Sybil Smith have con- 
sented to serve as co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee now being organized to raise this 
memorial scholarship fund to be administered 
by the AHEA. Details about the plan will 
appear in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 
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Association Business... 














At the 8th International 
Management Congress 


EDNA P. AMIDON 

Miss Amidon, chief of the home economics 
education service in the U.S. Otfice of Education, 
attended the 8th International Management Con- 
gress as the official delegate of AHEA and here- 
with presents briefly some of her impressions. 


Listen in for a moment on the home management 
the 8th 
Management Congress held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
July 3 to 8, 1947. 


and housing sections of International 


Listen 


Paulette Bernége, 
‘‘\ household should be considered not only as a 


to France, Mile. speaking: 


cell with an internal life of its own but as an ele- 


ment in a social environment... .” 

to Great Britain, reporting for the council for 
scientific management in the home: ‘“The immense 
destruction of house property during the war—one 
house in three being damaged or destroyed—to- 
gether with the fact that for six years the normal 
building programme was suspended, has made the 
provision of houses a matter of acute national 
is one of the 


urgency.... Human energy most 


valuable sources of national power and must 
be conserved by scientific management in all 
spheres. . . .”’ 

—to Denmark, Bent Salicath, architect, speak- 
ing: .. . there is no longer, as in the past, a direct 
contact between consumers and producers in regard 
to building and furniture manufacture . . 


. (nor) a 
natural tradition based on experiences gained dur- 
a peaceful development....An_ investiga- 
tion of homes in Denmark was recently under- 
taken.... 

—to Norway, Nic. Waal, MD, describing housing 


( slo: 


” 


research carried on in “As we are building 
for Democracy, our aim must be to make harmo- 
nious family life possible... we have to examine 


the dwelling of the common man and see if it actu- 
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ally meets the demands of his family.. .. The 
housing problem was studied ... from every pos- 
sible angle by numerous architects, engineers, 
economists, and psychologists... .” 

—to Sweden, Alf Johansson reporting: ““The most 
serious side of the Swedish housing problem has 
been, and still is, the question of overcrowding. ... 
A programme for standard-raising has been drawn 
up.... The total production during the next 15 
years should amount to about one million dwell- 

—to Finland, Kag Englund, on facing the present 


situation: ‘‘The work to be done on behalf of a 


better supply of dwelling-rooms can. .. be carried 
out on a theoretical and practical line; the first one 


in order to find out how the dwelling ought to 


be... the second... to build dwellings according 
to what existing conditions permit... .” 
—to the USA, Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, sum- 


: “Many 
home 


marizing ‘Management and the Home” 
countries are making contributions to the 
field. We need to 
methods and unify our results. We 


management compare our 
need to take 
account of both the likenesses and the differences 
and to make sure that the efficient home is also the 
satisfying home... .” 

Delegates came from 22 different countries. 
Many fields of interest were represented. 

The papers submitted for consideration at the 
Congress make up two large volumes; the re ports 
of discussions and recommendations, another. All 
three of these volumes should be revi wed by a 
group of home economists to determine what of the: 
material should be abstracted and what reproduced! 
in full for home economists in the United States. 
This Congress served chiefly as an opportunity for 
those present to be brought up to date on what has 
been going on in scientific management since the 
last meeting in Washington in 1937. 

Stockholm is a beautiful city. Our Swedish 
hosts did a magnificent job in entertaining us. I 
chose, from 19 planned 2-day study tours following 
the Congress, a hom« 


study tour conducted by 


Ingeborg-Waern Bugge, an architect much inter- 
ested in home life and home education. 
Many of the home economists whom I met from 


Sweden and other countries had been in America. 
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They inquired about friends and developments in 
the USA since they were here. They look to us 
for leadership in home economics in ways that are 
indeed challenging. But we have much to learn 
from them, too. How can we bring about a closer 
working relationship so that, as Mrs. Gilbreth says, 
“we can compare our methods and unify our 
results”? 


At the NEA Conference 


ELIZABETH DYER 


Miss Dyer, dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Cincinnati, was 
AHEA’s official representative at the National 
Conference for the Improvement of Teaching held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 3 to §, 
1947. 


“Better Wages—Better Work.” The coupling 
together of these two ideas is a bit startling thes 
days. It is heartening, therefore, to learn that 
members of the teaching profession, who in many 
communities bave recently had an increase in 
salary, are to initiate a campaign for better teach 
ing throughout the United States. It was an ex 
citing adventure in group thinking—this con- 
ference sponsored by the National Education 
Association. I was privileged to be one of the 339 
persons in attendance. The experience reminded 
me of the Maryland conference of the Americar 
Home Economics Association, for it was organize 
along the same lines and utilized the same tecl 
niques and democratic procedures. 

The National Commission on Teacher E lucation 
and Professional Standards, keenly aware of th 
need for improvement in teaching, conceived the 
conference and was responsible for the careful 
planning that made it such a valuable experienc: 
for all participants. 

Consideration was given to “improving the pro 
fession itself,” “improving the educational pro 
gram,” “improving the school environment and 
teaching situation,”’ and “improving school public 
relations.”” Twenty topics concerned with these 
areas were sent to each participant, who was asked 
to make a first, second, and third choice. As far 
as possible the participant was placed in one of the 


groups he had selected 
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The meeting started auspiciously with the presi- 
dent of Miami University confiding to us that one 
of the dormitory bellboys, who could not control 
his curiosity about the assembling of so many gray 
heads, remarked when he learned the purpose of 
the meeting that he didn’t see how you could im- 
prove teachers in three days! 

A panel of lay people from several powerful 
national organizations explained ‘‘The Need for 
Improvement of Teachers As Seen by the Citizen.”’ 
For the next three days each group held five 3-hour 
meetings in which the 15 members of the group 
analyzed and discussed its assigned question or 
topic. At the close of the conference a general 
meeting was held in which the chairman of each 
group in a 5-minute talk presented the high lights 
of his group’s discussions. Difficult as it is to 
believe, the session was lively and intensely inter- 
esting. Every report was informative and chal- 
lenging. No chairman exceeded his time limit. 

I was a member of the group assigned to consider 
“how educational experiences can be provided 
which will result in effective use of group dynamics 
for the survival and improvement of our American 
democracy.” 

May I digress a moment to remind members of 
\HEA that the advisory committee of the AHEA 
student club department has for several years been 
working to help student clubs offer valuable experi 
ences in this area of learning and through effectiv: 
group dynamics use the college club as an oppor 
tunity to learn the skills essential in a democracy. 
It is for this reason that the advisory committe 
is making such an effort to interest college heads 
of home economics departments in student club 

rk. The college club workshops are plant on 
jes as this NEA conference yut, 


of course, on a smaller scale 


the same princy 

Our conference discussion in regard to developing 
professional consciousness and professional status 
was timely for all home economists who recognize 
the need for a more professional consciousness in 
home economics 

In a stirring address the president of the depart 
ment of classroom teachers urged teachers to get to 
work immediately to develop a code of ethics and 
standards for the profession and, through commit- 
tees of teachers, to climinate the unfit from the 
teaching profession. 

rhe entire proceedings ~ the conference with 
recommendations for action will be published this 
fall. Every home economist will find the report 


well worth reading. It is to be hoped that every 








mi 








Association Business 


home economist in the teaching profession will play 
an active and effective part in helping the NEA 
carry out the program of action in the fields of 
home economics. 


Those who educate children well are more to be 
honored than they who produce them; for these only 


gave them life, those the art of living well.—ARISTOTLE. 


With Adult Educators 


MARIE BANKS 


Miss Banks, former supervisor in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education in the New York 
State Education Department, officially repre- 
sented AHEA at the meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education held at West 
Point, New York, May 12 to 15, 1947. 


Problems of adult education within the com- 
munity, which made up the central theme of this 
confere nce, were discussed in a series of workshops 
and section meetings. 

The keynote speech of Eduard C. Lindeman of 


the New York School of Social Work pointed out: 


Before we can teach democracy we must know first 
of all the confusions of our times—this is our responsi- 
bility as adult educators—and secondly, we must know 
the ways of dispelling these confusions. 
contu 


Dr. Lindeman named the five types of 


sions: (1) the world’s complexity, (2) too many 
decisions required of individuals, (3) persons re- 
quired to make up their minds regarding things 
about which they do not have relevant facts, (4) 
untrustworthiness of sources of information, (5) 
make decisions conflicting 


inability to among 


values. To assist in dispelling these confusions 
we must, says Dr. Lindeman, help individuals 
understand the trends of nations, communities, 
and families. We must help them distinguish 
between true trends and pseudo trends which arise 
from fears and rationalizations. We must under- 
stand both long-term movements, such as racial 
equality, and short-term movements, such as hous- 
We must assist in the understanding of the 


We must 


ing. 


moral factors involved in public action. 
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help individuals to derive a sense of value from 
multiple choices. 

Factors in the community which condition the 
success or failure of an adult education program 
were expressed by a panel meeting as follows: 

Agencies do not teach the skills the adult needs; 
they teach generalizations. Persons accustomed 
to individual teaching are asked to solve group 
problems. It was suggested that a greater effort 


be made to determine the common interests of 
groups and to serve them. 

Schools are too carefully insulated from prob- 
lems. The controls in school systems reflect eco- 
nomic controls in the community. 

Education generally tends too much to present 
all sides of the question without arriving at any 
decision. Some decisions should be made by the 
group. 

\ group of mature individuals does not represent 
necessarily a mature group. Individuals must 
learn to function within groups 

Certain learnings which came out of experience 
in the armed services were reported at the meeting 
in which veterans expressed their views of adult 


education essentials. Some of these learnings 


were: the importance of knowing the significance 
of our own jobs, of stating our objectives clearly, 
and of evaluating teaching processes continually. 
Other learnings dealt with effective materials used, 
group co-ordination and teamwork, how generous 
financial support facilitates a program, the re- 
sponsibility give n to youths. 

rhe section discussing family life problems made 
the following observations: There are threats to 
family life; no family is without them; but un- 
doubtedly the family will survive. Our problem 
is to make it easier for the family to make necessary 
adjustments. A human approach to the individual 
in the family is imperative. Families need services 
as thev have never needed them before. This does 
not mean that the family has failed; it means the 
family has a new role to play. Family standards 
are higher than ever before. Many small families 
must have compensations for the lack of children. 

Some questions raised were: How many parents 
How many 


school affairs, picnics, school parties, assemblies 


participate in the school program? 
include parents? How many school camps are for 
parents as well as children? How many schools 


encourage parent-child discussion groups? 
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As Others Like You. By MARGARET STEPHENSON 
and RutH MILtett. Second edition. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1947, 
80 pp., $0.50; supplemented byA Test on Social 
Usage, covering information in the text and in- 
cluding an answer key, 12 pp., $0.10 each. 
This compact book on etiquette is written by 

women who have a working knowledge of the every- 

day social problems of young people. Size, print, 
and style make it a book that young people will 
want toreadandown. The text isintriguing, brief, 
concise, practical, up to date, and advances the 
idea that getting along with others is an art that 
wordiness: in 


can be acquired. It covers without 


troductions, correspondence, invitations, parties, 
meals, dates, dancing, manners in public, traveling, 
visiting, and proper dress for various occasions 
The index is very comprehensive. The book is il 
lustrated by Maggi Fiedler. 

The book is constructed for the hard us¢ 


that 
students give books. It will have many uses in so 
cial activity classes of the average high school; a 
general assembly program in the form of an IQ test 
could be based on the text. —NELL KRUGER, Sout/ 
San Antonio (Texas) High School. 

MacFapyen. Revised 
Books, Inc 


Beauty Plus. By Mary 
edition. New York: 
1946, 272 pp., $2.49. 
Dr. MacFadyen, a gynecologist at Women’s 

Hospital, New York City, has added a woman’s 

understanding of women’s problems to her profes- 


Emerson 


sional knowledge. The result: an interesting book 
of general advice, filled with common-sense sug- 
gestions for improving one’s natural charm, health, 
and well being through self control, rest, exercise, 
and diet. 

An explanation of the structure and functioning 
of each part of the body is followed by suggestions 
Tested 
formulae for inexpensive cosmetics are included. 
An excellent reference book for a grooming unit in 
SAVILLA MaAncwun, Ohio 


of what not to do as well as what to do 


high school or college. 
Wesleyan University. 


HAzEL Kory 
New York: H. 


Creative Home Decorating. By 
Rockow and Juttus Rockow. 
S. Stuttman, 1946, 319 pp., $3.50. 
From the author’s point of view “home decora- 
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tion is a creative activity.” The book is based 
upon classroom and lecture experiences of one 
author and the practical interior decorating expe- 
The table of contents consti- 
Plentiful photo- 


rience of the other. 
tutes a dictionary of problems. 
graphic illustrations are supplemented by a series 
of sketches showing possible errors and their cor- 


rection. Many telling charts are used. 


Emphasis throughout the book is on “the aim 


for a coherent organization” and achieving a _har- 


monious, unified whole.’’ Use and explanation of 


such words as contrast, variety, effects, interest, 


and fitness tend to give an understandable, down- 


to-earth, workable vocabulary. The mechanics of 


mixing and handling color and an excellent index 


of 400 color references are incluck Usable, fac 


s found in sections about rugs, 


tual information 


j 
J 


curtain making, accessor 
kitchen planning, proportion, color, furniture selec 
tion, walls, windows, furniture arrangement, deco 


rative accessories, floor treatments 


lraditional and modern classic settings are en 
phasized. Since the need is great for meeting 
future probl ms with contemporarv techniqut Ss, 


this reviewer would have welcomed some regard 


for and a searching analysis of the contemporary 
Nevertheless this is a good handbook. Coveragt 
of problems is unique.—AGNEs LeINDORFF, Unt 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Converting. By IRVING 
Book Publishers, 


Principles of Textile 
Tepiitz. New York: 
Inc., 1947, 180 pp., S4 


Anvone associated vith the textile 


Text it 


trade wil 
welcome this book on the principles of textile cor 


‘ | } 


verting not only because of its nontechnical, read 


able content but also because it presents in one 
convenient volume the basic facts of a complex 
textile activity. Its chapters deal with the organi- 
zation of the textile industry, fibers and varns, 
fabric constructions and types, converting proce 
handising, and 


The 


45-page appendix contains tables commonly used 


dure and problems, textile merc 
the silk market and its future in America. 
in the converting trade as well as information of 
intrinsic value to persons in other textile fields. 
Lack of detail in the treatment of some subjects 
may leave the impression that the author has writ- 


ten too little about too much. Some subject mat- 








Li 
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ter may seem elementary Lo experienced con- 


verters, particularly that on fabric construction. 
Nevertheless, the author has succeeded in bringing 
together pertinent facts on a difficult subject and 
manner as to give the 


presenting them in such a 


layman a bird’s-eye view of a textile field about 
which little heretofore has been written GEORGE 
S. WHam, J Human Nutrition and 


Home 


Bure lit oO] 


ke OnomnutIcS. 


Learn and Live. By CLARA M. OLSON and 
NORMAN ID. FLETCHE! New York: Alfred P. 
Inc., 1946, 101 pp., 


that 


$1.50. 


Sloan Foundatior 


This book of 101 pages Is uniqu it ce 


scribes a great educational experiment applied 


mort 


economics iving human beings It is 


than useful 


treatise 


ance d 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., fir 


ind pre ited the expel ent; three universities, in 
Kentucky, Vern i Florida, initiated and 
Carried it « Expe! ental cal Ss wer 1 
selected rural sc! ser ¢ largely | come 
In fine yt i ec are escribed evidences 

( reat ga ( exists all t it betwee 
class! stru i eat ate pe rsonal 


physica chilare or I 1, clothing, and 
shelter Desc i are | teachers wert 
selected a 1ined t e carefully prepared 
s ( il i << a ( unit 
progTa ere agencies ¢ operated ; 
( re S ( a guidance ere 
exa ‘ ( centel! nich there as 
) hca ( ( program vere 
atche vith experimental schools; how at ap- 


pr priat intervals ot ctive tests wert applied 


I experims i i ( t a a com 
t l ties vit! res ( pare i | te pret | 
The last chapter presents t single, most im 
portant lactor ec etiect of a s« ( the level 
of family living—the classroom teacher.—ILMa B. 


OATMAN, Unii i Ca 


Better Living—Practical Suggestions for Schools 
and Homes. By G. MarIAN YOUNG. New 
York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1945, 
142 pp., $1. 
One's first mpression 1s ol close resemblance to 


to be 


a well-thumbed volu 
found on the kitchen 


grandmothers. 


me of ‘household hints”’ 


shelves of our great-great- 


The book gives cle ar, concise directions for per- 
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forming 115 activities related to clothing care and 
repair; to food production, preservation, and prepa 


] 


ration; and to house maintenance and repair. 


Choice of activities is based on a careful analysis 
of lacks or inadequacies in home life disclosed 
Florida, 

Alfred 


these 


through studies of rural school children in 
Vermont, and Kentucky. Assisted by the 
P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., the universities of 
of bulletins for ¢ 


undreds lance 





states prepared h 


and instruction in these rural areas Better Living 
consists of short, pointed summaries of materials 
in these bulletins. 

Simple line drawings clarify struct Che 
pl raseology 1S sO SIMpi¢ a d the style S ( and 


informal that the book could be used as at 


secondary school students and carried the 
home for family us¢ It emphasizes “* g”’ to 
mprove standards of family living ai s well 
indexed.—Itma B. OaTMAN, University of Califor- 
nia 


For This We Fought. By Sruart CHAs! 


York: The Twentieth Century I d, 1946, 123 
pp., SI 
‘This \ m¢ the sixth a last i es ol 
repr rts ritte for the Twentieth Ce I Fund 
by Stuart Chase to give the general reader a 
lynamic understa g of the great post 
ir America It can be read at one sit and is 
( rt} the time because ¢ tS VI\ itement 
a cople ant, ol the tre avains | ac 
tory s of the postwar probler r re 
spr v, and of the challenge of t itomic 


Land for the Family. By A. F. Gustarson, E. V. 
HARDENBURG, E. Y. Smiru, and JEANETTE B. 
McCay. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Pub- 


lishing Company, 1947, 505 pp., $4 

This is a guide to « trv living. |] des 
formation for families « derate m« ilready 
\ Vv the « trv or <¢ t npla ih 
there who wish to produce some of their od 
but t on a commercia! scale 


rhe authors are experts in soils, vegetabl 
Phree 
th the College of Agriculture of ( 


are con- 


rnell 


nected 


poultry husbandry, and nutrition. 
nected 
University, and the fourth was formerly « 
with the College of Home Economics of the same 
university 


The book deals with the 
food production and preservation. 


“what” and “how 


of 


Its 32 « hapters 








discuss selecting and purchasing a home 
country: managing the soil; vegetable garde 
fruit growing; growing flowers and ornan ils 
producing poultry, meat, eggs, milk, a e) 


canning, freezing, and other methods of preserving 


foods: planning the kitchen; and selecting ! | for 


Since many broad fields are covered a 200 
photographs and diagrams are used, thi ut 
of each topic is necessarily general. Howev 


lists of 
ter for readers who wish to delve 


bulletins are given at the end of each chap 
deeper 
ticular subject. 
Und 


to most areas in which live 


ubtedly the information given is applicable 
families who wisl 
farm as a side line to the major means of earning a 
living H wwever, tor some areas some ot 
formation might not be very suitabk 
Phroughout the book greater « mphasis seems tf 


be placed upon satisiactions derived from the pr 


ducti m ol one’s own tood than upon economic 
gains. This emphasis may be wise since : 
cases there may not be any such gains. TI k 


may makt farming seem too easy for amateurs 


are certain to encounter many disappointments, 


backaches, and at least some “bad luck.’’—Jessu 


WV. Cores, University of California. 
Food and Nutrition. By Ek. W. H. CRUICKSHANK 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Cor 
1946, 326 pp., $4.50. 
More than half of this book constitutes a1 


expressed on 


npanyv, 


able 
development of this thought 
159: “It 
peace which would jeopardize the life of a natior 


page 


is a curious fact that the problems ot 


at war are energetically faced and often solved 
when the dire emergency arises.”’ 

The detailed account of Great Britain’s handling 
of her food problems in World War IT is a valuabl 


contribution to nutrition history. This account 
and other chapters emphasize important pring 
of procedure in making food serve in achieving and 


maintaining individual well-being and interna 


tional peace. In wartime, effective distribut 
of food resulted from central control which fixes 
prices of essential foods in accordance with stand- 
ards of living and rationed food on the basis of 


[he remarkably good healt! 


record of the people of Great Britain during the 


physiological need. 


suggests that peacetime dietary standards 


war 
may be a little high. Nutritional improvement is 
attributed to the increased extraction rate of flour 


and greater consumption of milk. 


Journal of Heme Economics, Nov. 19. 


Remaining chapters at ed to “a 
survey of our pre <4 tk ur ep ) 

) na ult s¢ 
storica aspects Chap rs sa 
tary deficiency discases a re eta 

a hose deaung t juiren 
cnergy prot a m rais a ( ) 
preserval Chapters ( Ir ts s¢ t 
sketchy to be of t] yreates i | : 

ol trit vet too tec! ca lerai reac 
In these por ms OL the K art ind son ( 

tradictory ind some iK sta ents | 
cXampic lifter caloric va : regy, MIUK, a 
meat as give oO Tere iv liva 

ounce is 28.5 grams place, 28.35 7 he 
nm page 67 sa it “P : ma 7 

heat are cl Liane ESPCt to a 
acids on page 09, “WI cereals a 
1 hav ( e p laCK 
qc >=s i ‘ lis} sa > 

; ( re ure ( l l 
teins, fa and il s 

e vd pl Otograpns i ( i 
Diagrams and charts are effec ! The 
5 al lex. References ich cha 
Jesste Wurracre, Texas Experin Station 


Diet Manual of the Massachusetts General Hos- 


pital. By Dierary Depa 


M ASSACH 


MEN 


SETTS GENERAL Hospital Boston: Massa 

chusetts General Hospital, 1940, 72 pp., $0.75 

Chis diet manual is concis ( plet I 
each diet a brief, pert criptio given; 
the toods allowed are listed; and the meal plan sug 
gested The manual seems verv usable for the 


nurse, dietitian, and 
} 


doctor, 


lhe manual is printed clearly; 


read. Tables are well set up, 


This manual 


any professional person deali 


I ordered it for our library 
ISABEL PATTERSON, Maine 
and Welfare. 


Textbook of 
Burpon. Third edition, 
The Macmillan Company 
A thi 


( f microbiology : 


which d 


methods 


rd edition 


would be a usef 


dD, hbartment of 


Microbiology. 


tritionist. 


ac h page is Cas 


nclusive, and usab 


aiter reviewing it 


By KENNETH 
New \ 


1947, i28 pp., S3 


j 
revised 


ot destroying mi 


y th special « cl 


0 


als with the element 


organisms and of controlling the spread of con 


municable diseases; 
and thi 


and resistance to it; 
portant infectious diseases. 


sources al 


microbiology ol 


Z. F. R 


| modes of infectio1 


nN 














From the Edztor's Basket . . 
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It takes time to grow up. St eveloping epal nt are these we lustrated, lithographed 
a program base ‘ play terests —-familv lift kh General Bookbinding by Chr (srone 
occupations g rl ictivit current i 64 pages, $1; and General Leathercraft, 
events, transporta vicarious experiences, per 112 pages, $1.20, and General Plasti 36 pages 
sonal and social expe ces—are outlined a 381.50, both by Raymond Cherry Order from 
eacher’s guide called **Pla a child's ay of grow MeKnight & McK ight, Bloomington, | 
g up” by Clara Lambert. Available from Play 
Schools Associat Inc., 119 West 57th Street, It's hazardous to be a housewife! Statistics 
New York 19, New Yor Price 30 cents gathered by Carl W. Strow reveal that t thirds 
he total disability of the United Stat among 
Best of the old arm est of the new children’s nousewlves A 12 page pamphlet which gives an 
terature have been assembled and annotated by analysis of the extent and cost of disabilitv in 
Dorothy Kay Cadwallader in a 118-page, 1947 this « try is available from the Research Council 
edit of “B ogra of Books for Children.” r Economic Security, 105 West Monros street, 
It is a bulletin of the Association for Chil lhood Chicago, Illinois Free 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Price 75 cents The Hazard Detector jut out by the National 
Safetv Council a publicat organized two 
“Knowing When Children Are Ready to Learn” _ sections; the first deals with physical surroundings 
another booklet by the Association for Childhood 1 at th sale practices. Teachers | wel 
I cali CEST LT p teachers and parents come the classroom aids found on these 40 per 
K ne cl re ints 1 12-vear-olds—are rate pages punched for notebooks Order from 
rea t earn ne S la DOT Ob ti NSC, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicag 6, 
tain from the ACE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W Iliinois. Price 40 cents 
Washington 6, D. ¢ Price 50 ce 
Protection against poisoning was further assured 
Proved techniques for conducting success the public by the passage, on June 25, 1947, of 
neetings of groups of parents are set forth a@ HR1237—a bill whicl requires a labe carry 
128-page, paper-back k by Evely Millis the skull and crossbones. the wor “poison,” and 
Duvall and Sylvanus Milne Duva Leadt an a te, as well as a statement of ingredients, 
Pai Group . ivallabl Iro \l ri a higl toxic substances 
CoK¢ I Pri Ni York Price 50 cents 
sn A useful reference book ior students prices 
‘Personalized Care for the Aged Client” is a and the clothing industry, with especial reference 
24-page booklet devoted to five selected discussions 10 consumer interest. is one of the historical 
reprinted fron r Fami | Journal of Socia ports th which OPA concluded its service It 
Casework. Available trom Family Service Asso ll save much hunting for informatio: ick 


122 East 22d Street, New York 


50 cent 


yn of America, 
Price 


clath 


10, N. Y. 


the Psychology of the Un 
ther booklet of the Family 
122 East 22d 


It is compost d 


“Understanding 
irried Mother” 
Service Association of America, 
Street, New York 10, New York. 
of 


n 
lile i> 


al 


five discussions by authorities. Topics range 


s in unmarried mothers to 


from personality patter! 


surrendering a child for adoption. Price 50 cents. 


For home workshop or the school industria! arts 
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7 


readers will ex 


lf 


vords, here is its 


ne wspapt rs 
length of the 


rds: 


tance In 1tS own we 


are interested in the adaptation ol 


controlled govermental machinery to a 


ish its changing tasks in the modern economy will 


] 
material to ponder in this volume 


“Wartime Apparel Price Control’ has perma- 


nent value as source materiai. It may be obtained 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 40 cents. 


No more copies of Consumers’ Guide! Because 
of limitation of funds in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, this 13-year-old monthly aid to consumers 
ceased publication with the July 1947 issue. 


Is Research Your Job? Under this title there 
are available for loan to college groups photo- 
graphic illustrations and captions showing types of 
jobs filled by some of the younger members of the 
BHNHE staff. The photographs are mounted on 
cards 9 x 12 inches, and there are 18 of them. 
Included are pictures of the chief of the Bureau 
and others in key positions. Toborrow these, write 
to the Information Division, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U.S. Department 
The only 


. 


of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
expense is return postage. 


Bulletin board pin-ups, titled “Opportunities in 
Home Economics,” have been designed by 
Charlotte Biester for the Southern California Home 
Economics Association. The set of nine, mimeo- 
graphed on colored paper, may be obtained from 
Santa Barbara College of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Santa Barbara. Price 20 cents 


Have you heard about the picture charts of 
laboratory animals (white rats and guinea pigs) 
illustrating up-to-date nutrition knowledge? The 
set of 10 nutrition charts, size 19 x 24 inches, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 75 cents a set. 

Not a treatise on herbs but an introduction to 
them is the way the author, Dorothy Bovee Jones, 
describes “The Herb Garden,” one of the booklets in 
a home craft series. A line drawing showing the 
pian of the 200-year-old herb garden on the Mora- 
vian Church Green in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is 
included in the 40-page booklet with suggestions 
for a beginner’s herb garden and a section on herb 
uses. Published by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. Price $1. 


There’s practical help for school lunch workers 
in three new government booklets. “Estimating 
the Cost of Food for a School Lunch” includes 
instructions for estimating food costs and for com- 


puting costs by inventory and by recipe. “‘Quan- 


Journal of Home Economics, Nov. 1947 


tities of Food for Serving School Lunches” lists 
foods, tells sizes of servings and quantities to buy 
for 100, and provides facts on weights, measures, 
and yields. “Small Equipment for the School 
Lunch” lists and describes suitable equipment and 
recommends the amount needed for different-sized 
lunchrooms. All are available free from the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
mo. C. 


Restaurant operator and student of institutional 
management will be glad to know about “Bigger 
Profits with Better Menus.”” For a copy write the 
New York State Restaurant Association, Inc., 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. Price 


$1.50. 


One of the first of its kind is a social inventory 
of public housing made in North Carolina by 
Sanford Winston. The report of this survey, 
“Social Aspects of Public Housing,” is divided 
into discussions on the families, their homes, why 
they moved, community living, and a look ahead. 
The 44-page booklet may be ordered from Mrs. 


ty 


Inez Jones, executive director, Housing Author 
of the City of Raleigh, North Carolina. Free 


To present useful information to individuals 
is the purpose of UNESCO and You, pul 
tion 2904, prepared by the U. S. National Commis 
sion for UNESCO and available from Group 
Relations Branch, Division of Public Liaison, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C Free. 


lica 


A human problem—migrant labor—is discussed 
in a 58-page, illustrated publication of the Fed- 
Migrant Labor. 


The report makes recommendations for local, 


eral Interagency Committee o1 


state, and federal action for solving problems con- 
cerned with living conditions, child labor, educa- 
tion, and health of workers. Copies of “Migrant 
Labor” are available free from the Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Know your United Nations. Place your name 
on the mailing list for publications for individuals 
and/or for schools. Or ask questions of the 
Educational Services Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York. No charge is involved. 
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Abstracts... 





EDUCATION 


What is women’s education? K. Ek. McBripe. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science 251 (May 
1947), pp. 143-152 
As part of a symposium in this issue devoted to 


women’s opportunities and responsibilities, this 


author asks what is best not only from the point of 


view of the family and the home but from that of 


women s 


all civilization? Determining factors in 
the field of study, 2) re 


of 


education should be (1 


quirements of present world, (3) needs 


women themselves. Increasing diversity within 


the college ane 


1 university framework is necessary 


along h adequate development of fields in 
vhicl en are especially interested and op- 
portunity for women to make good choices. 


An experiment in educational techniques, C. G. 
W ooDHO! SE. Ann {cad. Pol. & SOC. 


Science 251 (May 1947), pp. 153-156. 


Am 


The college should use the community as a 
laborat hich the student can practice 
scipline, hard work, independent thinking, social 
respot tv, and tolerance and can test out a 
fieid cupati Letters from students of 
Connecti College indicate values gained from 


nt in work experience in a department 


store iring their junior vear 


[. LEHMAN 
June 1947 


Home and family life education, R 


Re Educ. Re 17, No. 3 


hree areas of research are of particular 


importance the professional worker: that con- 
cerned with (1) the home and family itself, (2 
subject matter such as nutrition and housing, (3 
teaching in the field [wo-thirds of the masters’ 
theses home ec cs education reported for 


with 
Che 


history and 


secondarv level and dealt 


1944 


curriculum and administrative 


vere at 
problems 
remainder were scattered among 
, evaluation and methods. 
studies in 1944 and 1945 


he secondary and colleg« 


status, teacher educatio1 
Doctoral and professional 

re about equally on t 
levels and largely on curriculum and evaluation. 


Summaries of many studies show that encourag- 


Contributed by rersity of Minnesota 


Ella J 


ing research in home 


progress has been made in 


and family lite education. Vital problems are 


and sounder research techniques 


being attacked, 


are being employed. Certain needs are evident. 
Studies are needed on adult and community pro- 
grams and in the areas of administration and super- 
vision. Greater progress might be made if each 


institution concentrated on one or two areas and 
if several workers developed problems co-opera- 
tively and made the results more readily available 


through publication. 


Education and employment 
women, M. W. ZAPOLEON. Ann 
Pol. & Soc. Science 251 May 1947 
Women 


along with that for homemaking. 


opportunities for 
At ad. 


» pp. 165 173. 


Am 


need education for paid employment 
rhe occupation 
or training, or both, must be made relatively more 
attractive than other outlets in the largest woman- 


employing occupations: school teaching, stenog- 


work, waitress work, and garment 


Chis is 


lished professional fields, 


raphy, store 


true also in well-estab- 
such as home economics 
fields 


occupational and 


and library work. In new occupational 


such as dental hygiene and 


physical therapy, qualifie omen seeking training 


outnumber the facilities. It is too early to predict 
advance 





the permanency of women’ in journalism, 


commerce, medicine, and engineering. 


LAUWERYS. 
No. 6 (June 


International 
N cx kra ay 
1947), pp 


The problem of organi 


understanding, 
Home 


i 
& ScHoo 28. 
human affairs so 
ust be solved within 


or civilization wil! end 


vars may be 
eration lo organize 


the world for peace, institutions must be set up for 
international co-operation and human beings must 
of making those in- 


make UNESCO 


instrument. 


become capable and desirous 


vork. |] 


a living and 


stitutions lucators must 
effectively functioning 
We must find ways of strengthening friendship and 
regard for other nations and 
willit 


suspect or even dislike 


explore ways of de- 


Ve loping ness to ce Ope rate with nations we 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


The role of social security in a stable prosperity. 


Am. Econ. Rev. 37, No. 2 (May 1947 

Social security in an unstable world, L. MERIAM 
Pp 335 344 

Financing social security, | 


350. 


SWAN. Pp 


Discussion, H. Lutrz,S. MusHKIN, M. URQUHART, 


E. Witte, E. CLaAcve, and G. 


306. 


Cotm. Pp 
351 
The first paper centers oO! the two theses that 


the formal social security system is a min 
;' : ;' 


in economic stability and that the utility of such a 


aaa : , 
Mabie unless economic 


system as we have is questi 
stability is attained. 
] 


Real social s¢ curity cle pends on the preservation 


of peace and upon the maintenance and develop 


ment of high productive efficiency. The recipient 


of a fixed money benefit under the social security 


system wants either stable prices or falling prices, 


} 


and the kind of prices that will prevail in the future 


cannot be predicted. People should not be per 


mitted to fal! below a certain level of living without 


receiving public assistance, but those who are able 
to maintain this level or a position above 


have to contribute so heavily to the 


not 
that 


their own level 


curtailed. 
he second paper urges the 


social security program with the general fiscal 
policy of the government. Suc tegration would 
help solve such problems as the use of general tax 


revenues for support of the system and the invest 
ment of the old age reserve fund Che 
presents s¢ veral points oi vie 
particularly on the 


social security in general and 


advantages and disadvantages of a means 


the criterion for receiving benefits 
The mortality of independent grocery stores in 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 1919-1941, | D. 
McGarry. J. Marketing 12, No.1 (July 1947 
pp. 14-24. 
Numerous that the 
high, but 
few 1930. In 
Buffalo in 1929 there were 1,559 ind¢ pendent stores 
listed in the city directory. By 1942 the number 
had dropped to 1,294. Within this period, how- 
ever, 4,434 new stores had entered 
4,699 had left it. The figures for the city of Pitts- 
burgh follow closelv those for Buffalo, although the 


studies have indicated 


mortality rates for grocery stores were 


studies have been made since 


the trade and 


number and proportion entering and leaving wert 


r tactor 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 


ntributed by Mabel A. Rollins of Cornell Universit 


ower than t e tor Buttal » 1930, 
ever, mortality rates for grocery stores in Bufia 
and Pittsburgh have declined, and this decline ha 


been accompanied by a decline in the number of n¢ 


ntrants into the independ 
grocery busine SS 1n recent vears, as cont 
the earlier period, are the greater security 


40 years old, mori 


; 
possessed by people more than 
job opportunities existing, and increased difficultic 


In operating a small-scale business 


Buyers want national brands. Bus. II No. 93 


July 5, 1947), pp. 65-66 


i 

During February 1947, Lit Brothers, a Phila 
delphia department store, and Simmons Compat 
a mattress manutacturer, <¢ perat i ¢ 
trolled test of the ‘‘sales draw’’ of national versus 
private brands in the mattress fi Lit Brother 
obtained 48 mattresses trom Simn 
brand name on 24, and t another na 
other 24. In the first tes th | i 
the same pri é ra 7 5 
Su s-labeled mattress a a 
one lattresses ( i 
an 

In the next test, a we a ’ I 
S it S5 less; 32 Si attr 
to 4 of the private bra Later tl i 

is reduce So r | 
the S s bra it 14 13 

\ y reas sa ance il 
tne a a adver ‘ Tr ict a ‘ 

self-service a e effor i i 
vertisers tf protect the i I r ct 
during wartime shortage 


Money and real weekly earnings during defense 

war and reconversion periods, Ml. DERBER a1 

S. NETREBA. Monthly Labor R 64, No. 6 

June 1947), pp. 983-996, 

rhis article gives figures on the change 
position of the employee as far as weekly 
and the purchasing power of these money earnings 
concerned in certain specified occupations 
From August 1939 to 1941 and 
December 1941 to April 1945, money 
Bureau of 


are 
December from 
earnings in 


creased considerably and _ the Labor 


Statistics consumers’ price index rose much less; 
thus real earnings increased noticeably From 
April 1945 to June 1946 money earnings declined 








some g try, and 
the BLS cons I x ‘ rht]s 
| ull, ther isa 

( real earning Ir ] 1946 to 
I 1947, ech i g ( ist I 
practic ries ut during 
t s | BLS « rice eo ( 
S \ As ar sur ert asa 


y real cal higures 
ppear that real eekl 
é ( i hose 1939 
as 1945 


Major revisions in national income and product 
data. S¥ Current Bus. 27, No. 7 (July 
1947 


\ ince! t is ma pread revision 


( Depart { 
( I ina provide 
i terest ft ( 
I itl ( r 
ter 4 asses goods 
( - rane ~ 
f purcna 2 


The life cycle of French-Canadian urban families, 
M. LamMonTaAGNE and J. C. FALARDEAt ( 
P S 13, No. 2 (May 1947 


an 


233-247 

In t ( t ( mic a social 
i ( Se Gy a sample group ol 
I ch-Ca al rba i es were analyzed. 
Ar y rela s eport were age of 
f a e, a of family. The 

cle ¢ ins a ( I I ces t studies 

Canadian families 


No 


928 


mav find 


1ipment research workers 
rtin¢ material in the work now being 
carried on in “human engin g” at Johns 
Hopkins Universit ra Navy Department con- 


l} l gs cat mportance of 
clea of gauges, radius cranks, and 
~ the ¢ ect t < the vorker. 


Home Management 


The scope and method of economics, 0. L 
Rev. Econ. Studies 13 N 33 (1945 
19-352 
I} ( 

g 1) the ] ( c 

ne ct e¢ ‘ ( 5 

or ec ( i ( re al 

Capita na | i | eC ( rva 

I 5 postula at 1 | 

Ss denned a he s¢ ct 1 trat ( 

resource I i SO The a 

that thi tate : ( mic sock a 

jective va t hat is, that t rT I 

vho abide by t rules sci he pro 

bound to re ach the same « ( S I} 

r disagreeme a g eco sts al 

l sagreeme ab S i ct 2 

agreem<¢ about tacts ) i ‘ i 

rules of logic, of ide ca rT 
\! tl { igre ire 

al ( t? I ~ ft) roce y 

be re strict a cat ( 

Food prospects for 1947. Survey Cu 
27, No. 7 (July 1947), pp. 13-14 
Pi r Cal ta omestic civillan 100 rf | 

e shigt es 194 i 1946 
supp tuat st briet rejat 
fats s, and sugar; meat; dairy products 
fresh and canned fruits a vegetables \ ¢ 
has Her ink aed ¢ Cl\ i ¢ sum] 
capita of major foods h these S rf 
those hicl ( S be Treat as 

as less than 1946 


Mi lern Pac aerine 
95-100. 190 
Califor 


Self-service meats. 


1] July 


] ( 


Super markets 


)47 » pp 





with the sale of prepackaged meats 
markets’ own butchers prepare the cuts 
package them, and customers help themselves 
the packages. Prepackaging adds little t 
some cases ma\ letract I the keeping 
ties of tresh meat. The one tremendous adva1 
of prepackaging is that it makes possible 
service, vhicl in tur©r! has the adva tages O 
sumer preterence, higher sales, lower costs 


fit. 


greater pri 


In California two laws providing for use of noncombustible decorative fabrics 
in hotels and places of public assembly became effective in September. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Katharine M. Maurer of the University of Nebraska 


An analysis of children’s attitudes toward fathers, 
L. P. GARDNER. J. Genetic Psychol. 70, First 
Half (March 1947), pp. 3-28. 

This study complements an earlier inquiry into 
the attitudes and activities of fathers from the 
standpoint of fathers. A questionnaire was pre- 
sented orally to 388 children in the fifth and sixth 
graces of the public schools of Ithaca, New York, 
near Father’s Day. A minimum amount of 
written response was required of the children. 

Adjustment between father and child was 
measured by lists of 30 criticisms and 15 acts a 
child might wish a father to do. Other questions 
were concerned with the parent preferred for 
specific services, recreational activities shared with 
the father, and attitudes of the child toward the 
parents’ work, punishment, and home duties. 

Both sexes criticized the same things in their 
fathers, but boys were more critical than girls. 
Fifth graders were more critical and more de 
manding than sixth graders. Good father-child 
adjustment was associated with high socioeconomic 
status in the home. Punishment, irritability, 
poor adjustment with the mother, and absence of 
the father from home were the most frequent com 
plaints. Both boys and girls wanted more spend 
ing money, more freedom for play and shows, and 
more conversation with their fathers. 

Children of both sexes preferred their mothers, 
particularly when in need of help or sympathy. 
They did not express a desire for more affection 
from either parent, and while they gave more ways 
they would like to resemble the parent of the same 
Sex, they rated the opposite sexed parent higher on 
disposition and character. According to the chil- 
dren, their parents punished like-sexed children 
more and used more physical punishment on boys. 
There was more evidence of jealousy in large than 
in small families, and boys were more often jealous 
than girls. Boys presented a somewhat negative 
attitude toward “women’s work,” and girls did 
more household chores. 


A study of the friendship fluctuations of urban boys 
and girls, G. G. THompson and J. E. Horrocks. 
J. Genetic Psychol. 70, First Half (March 1947), 
pp. 53-63. 

A method used to study friendship fluctuations 
in rural adolescents was repeated on an urban 
population of boys and girls 11 to 18 years of age. 
The subjects were asked to list in order of prefer- 
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ence their three best friends on two occasions, 
14 days apart. 

In both rural and urban groups, increased sta- 
bility in friendship appeared to be a function of 
age and a measure of maturity. Sex differences 
were negligible. Since there was no increase 
instability at the onset of adolescence for either 
sex, this study adds to the evidence that there is n 


yeriod of storm and stress” at the onset of adoles- 
I 


cence. Urban children showed somewhat greater 


stability in friendship than rural children at al! 
ages, which is probably a result of greater social 


opportunity. 


Imaginary companions and related phenomena, 
L. B. Ames and J. LEARNED. J. Genet 
Psychol. 69, Second Half (Dec. 1946), pp 
147-167. 

From an analysis of records from the files of th 

Yale Clinic of Child Dev lopm« nt « 210 childre 


from two to ten years of age, four types 


imaginary play emerged: (1 maginary cor 
panions, animal or human, (2) impersonati 
animals or of other humans, (3) animation or per 
sonalization of objects, and (4) genera! imagina 
tive play. 

['wenty-one per cent of the childr re four 
to have had imaginary playmates or to have ex 
hibited changes in personality (impersonatior 
animals or humans An equal number of boys 
and girls had shown some type of imaginary play 
when all types were considered together; the mos 
frequent age range in which it occurred was fr 


three to four years of age, and it most often last 
for about six months 

Half of the children indulging in this type 
play were “only” children, and most of the others 
were from small families. Social inadequacy was 
} 


more often considered to be the caus: this type 


of play than actual lack of playmates. More bovs 
than girls impersonated animals, and this type of 
play was particularly disturbing to parents. Girls 
more often had imaginary companions. Some oi 


the imaginary companions appeared to serve a 


general need for companionship; others had more 


ability than the children themselves, did things 
they were not permitted to do, and were scape- 
goats when things went wrong. 

Imaginary play appeared to be a normal though 
not universal development, and there was no evi- 
dence that it was dangerous. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mrs. Mina Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Fresh fruit essences available for use as flavor- 
ing material, [Eprrortat]. Food Ind. 19, No. 

6 (June 1947), p. 101. 

The fruit essence process, as originally devised 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, involves 
capturing the volatile substance that gives fresh 
fruit its fine flavor. The vapors that are evolved 
from the fruit juice during heating are condensed 
and then concentrated from 10 to 150 fold and dis- 
solved in water. The resulting liquid holds its 
flavor indefinitely without weakening or changing. 
Only sound fruit can be used, as off-flavors from 
imperfections in the fruit are recovered in the 
essence. 

The flavors of peach, grape, blackberry, straw- 
berry, pineapple, apricot, and sour cherry are now 
available in 10 to 27 times their natural strength. 
These essences are being used in ices, sherbets, 
jellies, candies, and pharmaceuticals. 


Factors influencing food acceptance, E. S. Epp- 
ricuT. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 7 (July 
1947), pp. 579-587. 

Food acceptance is a complex reaction influenced 
by biochemical, physiological, psychological, social, 
and educational factors. Metabolic conditions, 
age, sex, and mental state are factors of impor- 
tance. People differ greatly in their sensory re- 
sponse to foods. 

The food likes and dislikes of the individual are 
governed by race, tradition, economic status, and 
environmental conditions. History reveals that 
changing food habits is usually a slow process. 
Group feeding has been shown to be valuable in 
habits. pro- 


cedures will gain in effectiveness as they are geared 


improvement of food Educational 
more directly to the needs of the individual or of 
the specific community, and as they conform more 
closely to democratic techniques. In efforts to 
change food habits, consideration must be given 
possible unknown factors in the existing diet and 


the effect of the change on the intake of other foods. 


Effect of oxygen on color and flavor of heated milk, 
N. P. Tarassuk. Food Ind, 19, No. 6 (June 
1947), pp. 97-99. 

The heat treatment of milk causes an undesirable 
change in flavor and color, the extent and kind of 
the defect being dependent on the temperature to 
which the milk is subjected and on the length of the 


time of heating. In the reactions causing this 
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brown discoloration and cooked flavor in evapo- 
rated milk, oxygen is taken up and carbon dioxide 
is produced. A correlation exists between the car 
bon dioxide produced, the oxygen used, the inten 
sity of the cooked flavor, and the degree of brown 
discoloration found in the milk after heating. The 
data suggest a possibility of improving the flavor 
and color of evaporated milk by lowering the oxy- 
gen that is available in a can before sterilizing the 
milk. 


Candies from sweet potatoes pack health-promot- 
ing values, M. S. VAN DE MARK and L, M. 
Ware. Food Ind. 19, No. 6 (Sept. 1947), 
pp. 84-85. 

Candies having high quality, taste appeal, and 
varied food values have been made from sweet 
potatoes at the Alabama agriculture experiment 
station. The following methods have been de- 
veloped for making acceptable candies from sweet 
potatoes: (1) by use of the fully cooked puree to 
make (2) by use of the cooked and 
toasted product reduced to a flour as an ingredient 
in soft fillings; and (3) by use of the puree in soft 


brittles; 


candies. Quality of the candies produced from 
the third method has not been good. 


of brittle was made by using equal parts of sugar, 


A fine type 


coconut, and fully cooked sweet potato puree. 
The flour has been used to make pecan rolls, 
pralines, coconut bars, peanut bars, and similar 
products and in cream centers of caramel, pine- 
apple, coconut, peppermint, and maple candies. 

Research has shown that ingredients having high 
health values may be added to candies without 
Che brittles espe- 


affecting their taste appeal. 


cially offer possibilities. Combinations such as 
sweet potatoes with one or several of the following 
give a candy that has been pronounced good as 
well as one that contains a variety of food values: 
wheat germ, corn germ, and 


coconut, orange, 


soybean meal. Two other types of candies made 
with the fully prepared sweet potato flour are a 
hard brittle and a “chewy” type of gum candy. 
‘his sweet potato flour is especially well adapted 
to peanut or coconut bars and pecan rolls. It 
has been used successfully in fruit cakes, layer 
cakes, southern brown bread, cookies, biscuits, 
muffins, and pies. Cake icings containing this 
flour are smooth and creamy in texture and retain 
their freshness longer than when made with stand- 


ard ingredients. 





HOUSING 


Contributed by Avis Woolrich of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Prefabricated bathroom. Architectural Forum 87, 

No. 1 (July 1947), p. 13. 

This is an illustrated description of a completely 
prefabricated bathroom unit. The bathroom is an 
in-line arrangement with built-in cabinets and a 
towel rod that serves also as a grab bar. The 
lavatory is pivoted to swing either over the tub 
or water closet for use. One set of fixtures serves 
tub and lavatory. The unit can be carried through 
a doorway. Installation can be completed in 
four hours and requires only four connections in 
comparison to the 13 connections that conventional 


fixtures require. 


Electrically heated ceilings in radiant installation 
test. Practical Builder 12, No. 8 (Aug. 1947 
p. 32. 

An electrically heated ceiling is a new method 
of radiant heating now being tried in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The 4 x 4 foot ceiling panels installed 
as any building board contain a heating unit of 
conductive rubber sandwiched between layers of 
plastic. Finely ground carbon in the rubber 
changes it from an insulator to a conductor of 
electricity. Current is conducted to the edges of 
the panels by wire, but the panels themselves do 
not contain wire. The panels can be papered or 
painted. Low operating costs are reported. In 
sulation and solar orientation of the house will as 
sist the new heating system. 


Greatest housebuilding show on earth. Arc/i- 
tectural Forum 86, No. 3 (Mar. 1947), pp. 
105-109. 

Now Kaiser is building houses at the rate of 20 

a day on the West Coast. “The house as a part 

of the community” is the end product desired. 

To obtain it, Kaiser Community Homes handles 

all phases of the enterprise. Land is purchased 

and subdivided, following contours of the land 
when possible. Lots average 60 x 100 feet in size. 

Grading and filling follows a mass diagram which 

shows where every foot of earth is to be graded off 

or used as fill. Sewers and mains are installed 
by the time foundations for houses are laid. 

Construction is about half on the site, half shop 
fabrication. All houses are identical in plan but 
are given individuality by varying outside finish 
materials, placement of porches and garages, and 
introducing different roof lines. 

Merchandizing is the final act in the housebuild- 





ing show. Mass moving days and post-sales serv- 
ices, such as classes in interior decoration and 
landscaping, are said to make the buyers take more 
interest in their homes. 

The article is illustrated with the floor plan, 
views of exteriors, and photographs of construction 


I yrocesses. 


The earth can heat your home, B. Jones. Beller 
Homes & Gardens 25, No. 9 (May 1947), pp 
14-15. 

The heat pump, fundamentally an electrical 
refrigeration system in reverse, makes use of heat 
from the ground, which is absorbed by water cir- 
culating in a pipe. The heat from the water is 
then compressed by a refrigerant, and heat from 
the electrically driven compressor is then added 
and thence transferred to heat the house. The 
process can be reversed in warm weather to cool 
the house. The cost of electricity will be the 
biggest disadvantage; but with low electrical 
rates, the cost of operation would compare favor- 
ably with that of a conventional heating system. 


The solar house: analysis and research, F. W. 

HutTcHINson. Progressive Architecture 28, No 

5 (May 1947), pp. 90-94. 

Research in performance characteristics of solar 
versus orthodox construction of houses is under 
way at Purdue University. Two houses which 
are identical thermally, architecturally, and struc 
turally but which differ in the amount of window 
space have been constructed as laboratories. The 
purpose of the study is to determine to what extent 
available heat energy from the sun can be utilized 
within the house. 

Results from the first year’s study show that on 
days when the outside temperature was 30° un 
shaded windows in the unheated solar house would 
obtain a temperature of 80° as contrasted to a 
temperature of 50° in the unheated orthodox house 
The solar house lost heat quickly when the sun 
went down, probably due to the larger glass area. 
On days of intermittant sunshine the orthodox 
house was generally warmer until the sun came 
out, when temperatures in the solar house rose 
suddenly and sharply. During the summer, roof 
overhangs and orientation of the solar house pre- 
vented too much heat; however, the temperatures 
in the unshaded solar house stayed at a higher 
level than those in the unshaded orthodox house. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite E. 


How effective is your advertising? [{Eprrorrat}. 
Bakers’ Helper 88, No. 1095 (July 12, 1947), 
pp. 47, 62. 

Advertising copy should be appraised before 
and after publication. Pretesting by a jury of 
typical customers determines which copy should 
be used. Post-testing by sales record analysis, by 
evaluating results of two different advertisements, 
or by checking unheaded copy with householders 


shows the effectiveness of the advertising. 


Ultraviolet air sanitation and its application to 
foods, W. T. ANDERSON, Jr. Hosp. Mgt. 63, 
No. 6 (June 1947), pp. 98, 100 
Ultraviolet rays have proved valuable in pre- 

venting air-borne infection in the food and drug 

industries but must be applied in a manner whereby 
occupants of rooms are thoroughly protected. 

Fixtures must be properly designed; walls and 

ceilings must be covered with a paint that does 

not reflect Hooded 
be used to Fixtures on 


reflectors 
the 
upper walls and ceilings are appropriate for 
Ultraviolet curtains 
Satis- 
factory installations may also be made in fermenta 


ultraviolet light. 


may shield eyes. 
kitchens and dining rooms. 


are sometimes used for glasses and silver. 


tion and meat storage rooms. 

Ultraviolet rays have little penetrating power 
for solids and liquids except water. Lengthy 
exposure to the rays may cause chemical changes 


such as rancidity in butter and fats. 


Experiment with Fiberglas mattress covers, 
[EprrorrAt]. Hotel Monthly 55, No. 650 (May 
1947), pp. 38, 39. 

Results of repeated tests with Fiberglas mattress 
covers showed that heat from a lighted cigarette 
Cotton 
cloth beneath the cover was charred and weakened 


stained the cover but did not weaken it. 


but did not burn. The Fiberglas material was 
resistant to abrasion, attractive, nice to feel, and 
apparently serviceable. High cost limits its use in 


hotels. 


Be your own inspector. It pays, J. B. O’MEARA. 
Am. Restaurant 31, No. 6 (June 1947), pp. 35, 
100. 

Thorough inspections of food institutions help 
to improve service, to keep the establishment 


clean, and to eliminate waste. Equipment money 
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Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 
may be saved by checking for small repairs. Any 
member of the organization may inspect. 
According to Mr. O’Meara’s inspection sheets, 
the inspector should first view the establishment 
from the customer’s point of view. Is the entrance 
attractive, clean? Is there a sign listing hours of 


service? Do doors open easily? Do they open 


quietly? 


Background for floor selection, C. A. Marcu. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 47, No. 7 (July 1947), 
pp. 38-40. 

Concrete floors of cement, sand, and gravel give 
very satisfactory wear but become slippery when 
grease or oil deposits occur. Waxing makes the 
concrete water repellent. Concrete may be cov- 
ered with a resilient composition flooring, concrete 
floor hardener, or floor paint. 

Cork floors have unusual qualities of resiliency. 
They are quiet and easy underfoot. Frequent 
scrubbing is hard on the material; an easily main 
tained finish is difficult to obtain. Wax finish 
is advisable. 

Inexpensive and satisfactory floors made of 
resilient 


The best 


asphalt tile and mastic are somewhat 
and absorb a certain amount of sound. 
finish for them is self-polishing wax. 
Hard tile floors are vitreous or semivitreous, 
nonabsorbent, and impervious to acids or alkalis. 
Floors of terrazzo are not so resistant to alkaline 
Both 


floors requiring sanitary conditions. 


salts and acids. materials are used for 


Good practices in pie making, R. L. Mourer. 
Bakers’ Helper 88, No. 1095 (July 12, 1947), 
pp. 92, 94. 

Pies are too often made for transportation, not 
eating. In making fruit filling, use fruits packed 
with little or no sugar. Sugar should be added 
after the starch gel is formed, and the solution 
should be cooled quickly. 

A soft wheat flour of medium protein content 
should be used for a tender crust. Water should 
be kept at a minimum. Shortening provides the 
most tenderizing action and should be used in 
amounts of 50 to 80 per cent of the flour weight. 
Flakiness is affected by the type of shortening, 
method of mixing, and protein content of the flour. 
Proper baking temperature is important, 400° F 
for oven-filled pies. 





NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Comparison of meat and legumes in a controlled 
feeding program: I, Dietary plan; II, Medical, 
dental and laboratory observations;* III, Dis- 
cussion of findings, P. B. Mack, V. D. SHEvockK, 
AND M. R. Tomassetr. J. Am. Dieletic 
Assoc. 23, Nos. 6, 7, 8 (June, July, Aug., 1947), 
pp. 488-496, 588-599, 677-685. 

Part I. Children in two orphanages were 
subjects for dietary investigation for 14 months. 
In orphanage I, there were 74 children aged 5 to 
15 years. Their diets were planned to provide 
meat, fish, or poultry twice weekly; the main 
dishes were legumes supplemented with macaroni, 
peanuts, and peanut butter. In orphanage II, 
there were 71 children 5 to 15 years of age; and 
their diet plan provided meat, fish, or poultry ten 
times weekly. In both institutions the calorie 
value and nutrient intakes were comparable and 
met or exceeded the National Research Council 
recommendations. 

Prior to the study the diets in both institutions 
were below the recommended standard in a number 
of nutrients, and the children were under- 
nourished. 

Part II. Medical, dental, and laboratory tests 
were made on all children at the beginning of the 
study, at the end of eight months, and at the end 
of the 14month period. Medical and dental 
examinations were by trained personnel. X-rays 
of bones were made as were biomicroscopic exam- 
inations of eyes, tongue, gums, and skin. Blood 
tests for hemoglobin, cell counts and volume, 
vitamins, and protein were made; and urinary 
excretions of thiamine and riboflavin were deter- 
mined. Height, weight, and body build measure- 
ments were also made. 

Children in both institutions showed marked 
improvements in most respects for which observa- 
tions and tests were made. The children in 
institution I receiving the low-meat, high-legume 
diet did not surpass in any respect the children 
of institution II receiving the high-meat diet. 
The children in institution II were superior in 
epithelial cell condition, in general condition of 
the skin, in skeletal mineralization, weight, hemo- 
globin, red cell count, absence of fatigue, and levels 
of several of the vitamins. 


Part IIT. Milk intake was the same in both 





institutions so that the differences in the two 
groups of children must be attributed to the 
differences in the meat and legume content of the 
two diet plans. The superior improvements in 
the nutritional indices of the children on the high 
meat diet are discussed. 


Experiments with delayed supplementation of 
incomplete amino acid mixtures, E. GEIGER. 
J. Nutrition 34, No. 1 (July 1947), pp. 97-111. 
Young rats were fed a diet lacking one or more 

essential amino acids for 12 hours, then for the 
next 12 hours were given a diet containing no other 
protein except the missing amino acids. Control 
animals received a basal diet with all amino acids 
present and grew at a normal rate. 

When rats were given tryptophane, lysine, or 
methionine 12 hours after a diet containing all other 
protein material they failed to grow. 

The authors conclude that the rat is unable to 
store the incomplete amino acids in the body but 
that these amino acids are metabolized im- 
mediately. For building body protein all amino 
acids must be supplied simultaneously. 


Effect of quantities of carotene in the ration on the 
fertility of white rats and the quality of the 
young, G. S. Fraps. Arch. Biol. Chem. 13, 
No. 2 (May 1947), pp. 295-297. 

Young rats depleted of vitamin A were fed 
quantities of beta-carotene ranging from 0.5 to 
8.0 parts per million. With increasing levels of 
carotene intake there were increases in the number 
of litters, the number of young born, the per cent 
born alive, and the live weight of the young at 
weaning. The per cent of young weaned increased 


with carotene intakes up to 2 parts per million. 


Growth and longevity of rats fed omnivorous and 
vegetarian diets, A. J]. CARLSON AND F. HOELZEL. 
J. Nutrition 34, No. 1 (July 1947), pp. 81-95. 
Groups of rats in longevity studies received a 

diet high in meat and supplying 35 per cent protein 

and 28 per cent fat. Other groups received diets 

composed of mixtures of cereals and legumes. 
Animals on the meat diet attained a greater 

weight and lived longer than those on a vegetarian 


diet. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Clara C. Cerveny and Margaret Marco Morris, members of the Social 
Welfare and Public Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


C.-E. A. Winslow Number. Yale J. Biol. Med. 

19, No. 4 (Mar. 1947), 800 pp. 

The 40 papers prepared by associates, one-time 
students, and other friends of Professor Winslow 
illustrate major features of public health as 
conceived in this scientist’s definition.—C. C. C. 


Epidemic diseases and history, J. F. D. SHrEws- 
BURY. (Queen’s Med. Mag., J. Univ. Birm- 
ingham Med. School 40, No. 2 (June 1947), 
pp. 49-54. 

Shrewsbury presents examples of the influence 
that certain epidemics of disease have had upon 
humanity during the past 5,000 years. A study 
of the past shows that no protective measures, 
whether intended to protect primarily the family 
or the state, are likely to be effective unless they 
are supported by an informed and friendly public 
opinion. Ignorance has always been the chief 
ally of epidemic disease.—C. C. C. 


The school lunch as a social study, J. L. 
TREVASKIS. Nation's Schools 40, No. 2 (Aug. 
1947), pp. 64-65. 

Mr. Trevaskis, supervising principal for Franklin 
County public schools in Marysville, Pennsylvania, 
lists the following observations in the school lunch 
program which make it a social study: (1) “having 
all children eat at school tends to weld the school 
into a more compact and cooperative unit”; 
(2) teaches social graces or good manners; (3) 
racial, social, and economic backgrounds mean 
less as children eat together; (4) work is dignified 
as children assist in the program; (5) carry-over 
and desires of others.— 


into home of rights 


M. M. M. 


Recent observations on programs for medicine 
and national health in the USSR, S. Mupp. 
Am. Rev. Soviet Med. 4, No. 5 (June 1947), 
pp. 464-471. 

A report based on observations in 20 medical 
200 
professional persons in the course of a visit to the 
Soviet Union in late 1946. 


by the warmth, friendliness, and openness of his 


institutions and acquaintance with some 


Mudd was impressed 


professional colleagues in discussing matters of 


common professional interest. He found particu- 


lar attention being paid to preventive and early 


treatment of mental illness. The nurseries or 


“vaslis,” kindergartens, and homes for homeless 
or orphaned children are described as well as the 
method used in adoption. Procedures impressed 
the visitors as being “basically sound mental 
hygiene.”—C. C. C. 


Some public health implications of selective service 
rejections, G. Sr. J. Perrorr. Bull. New 
York Acad. Med. 23, No. 7 (July 1947), pp. 
420-435. 

Perrott thinks selective service rejection rates 
are dependent on too many factors for them to be 
used as criteria in adjudging civilian health. The 
incidence of all recorded defects is a better index 
of the health picture. Selective service findings, 
based on physical examinations, provide a valuable 
supplement to mortality figures as an index of 
national health. Many physical defects respon- 
sible for the rejection of men by selective service 
in World War II were evident in incipient stages 
were children. Three 


when these men 


needs seem to be indicated: (1) more adequate 


young 


diagnostic facilities, (2) an integration of all health 


information on each individual examined, (3) 
some means of providing services to correct defects 
revealed by health examinations. Implications 
of the findings cover the gamut of preventive and 


curative medicine.—C. C. C. 


Geriatrics contacts old age assistance, FE. L. 
Tuony. Geriatrics 2, No. 4 (July—Aug., 1947), 
pp. 222-229. 


‘ 


This report challenges doctors “to better realize 
the scope and extent of old age assistance, not only 
for the medical problems but also in the social 
that 


welfare 


and economic connotations arise from an 
analysis of this 
Early childhood care is contrasted with that of late 
Daily problems presented to welfare 


A review 


necessary problem.” 
senescence. 
workers in old age assistance are cited. 
of trends indicates the need of molding feeling and 
opinion toward the aging; a salvaging of values resi- 
dent within the group; an attempt to prove that 
human life is not confined to biological attributes; 
and a belief that to develop well-adjusted citizens 
we need the influence of grandparents on grand- 
their “The medical 
geriatrist must step out of his role as a therapist 


children and associates. 
to assist in solving the broader social and economic 


difficulties related to age.””—C. C. C. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Terylene going into commercial production, 
F. R. Brewster. Textile World 97, No. 6 
(June 1947), pp. 123 +. 

Steady progress is being made in England toward 
the full-scale production of fibers and fabrics made 
of Terylene—a fiber-forming polyester. Terylene 
is made in both continuous filament and staple. 

Because of its high resilience Terylene can be 
expected to give a warm lofty fabric. It resists 
light and heat much more than any organic fiber 
in current use and has high resistance to moisture. 
It is resistant to chemicals, fungi, and bacteria. 
It is difficult to dye, but satisfactory pastel colors 
can be obtained. Due to its electrical insulating 
qualities it has good industrial use. Fibers of 
very high tenacity can be produced. 


First half of 1947 shows increase in yarn produc- 
tion, F. REICHEL. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, 
No. 7 (July 1947), p. 38. 

Rayon production in the United States has 
continued the increase that has been constant since 
1938. Although there is freedom from distribution 
controls, limitations on construction prevented 
relief where there were shortages. 

The American Viscose Corporation shared in 
the general increase in the first half of 1947. 
Production during that time was largely restricted 
to standard-type yarns. The staple production 
has increased during the last six months over the 
same period a year ago. Some of the new uses 
of staple are in asbestos yarns, flock, and laminated 


plastics. 


A weaver considers nylon, R. ELLSwortH. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 28, No. 7 (July 1947), pp. 76- 
77. 

Nylon filament with its superior strength, 
abrasion resistance, nonmildewing property, and 
related qualities may be somewhat wasted on 
fashion apparel clothes. However, it has a definite 
place in the hosiery field; and the new tricot 
knitting is used in feminine lingerie, street apparel, 
children’s clothing, and other garments which are 
long wearing, easily cleaned, and require no 
pressing. Crush resistance imparted by thermo- 
setting is now available in nylon velvet. Nylon 
staple presents good possibilities of blending with 
cotton, wool, or rayon staple. 

Nylon filament has made decided contributions 


Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of the Stout Institute 


in the tire industry. The safety factor in nylon 
and rayon truck and bus tires is so evident that 
many labor unions insist that the vehicles which 
their members are employed to drive be so 
equipped. Nylon filament has scored a new 
victory over cotton in the manufacture of sail- 
cloth. It surpasses cotton when it comes to tear 


resistance, mildewing, rotting, and weight. 


Fiberglas yarns dyed by new process, Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 36, No. 12 (June 16, 1947), p. 342. 
Development of a new process of filament coat 

ing whereby a thin protein film is applied to Fiber- 
glas yarns as they are formed has made it possible 
to dye the yarns with ordinary dyes and by 
commonly used methods. The protein film that 
is applied to the filaments represents only 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent of the total weight. 

Dyed Fiberglas yarns for drapery materials are 
available in wine, gold, silver, two shades of 
yellow, coral pink, three shades of green, blue, 
brown, and grey. 


Report on the Indian rayon industry, D. A. S. 
Cuart. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 7 
(July 1947), pp. 49-50. 

A bright future awaits the rayon industry in 
India. The industrial expansion and free circula 
tion of money as a result of the war has greatly 
increased the market for rayon goods over that of 
the prewar period. During the 16-month period 
ending July 1946, India’s imports of rayon yarn 
and fabric amounted to $7,000,000. Although 
64 per cent of those imports came from Great 
Britain it is probable that today as much rayon 
material is imported from the United States as 
from Great Britain; the amount may exceed that 
from Great Britain. 

Under India’s recently established national 
government a panel of experts was appointed to 
formulate a plan for the development of the rayon 
industry in India. The panel recommended 
immediate establishment of at least 7 factories. 
Although India is rich in cellulose-bearing ma 
terials, extensive research will be necessary before 
pulp of standardized quality can be prepared. 
Therefore, India will be importing pulpwood and 
chemicals for years to come. Indian industrialists 
are very eager to secure American machinery and 
assistance. 
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News Notes... 





General 


National Council on Family Relations. The 
1947 annual meetings held at Hunter 
College, New York City, over the Thanksgiving 
weekend, November 28, 29, and 30. 

AVA Convention. The Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles, California, and December 15 to 18 
are the place and dates of the convention of the 


will be 


American Vocational Association. 

National Conference of Social Work Anniversary. 
The 75th Anniversary celebration of the Confer- 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
1948 


ence will be held in 
from April 18 to 24, 


Arkansas 


Conference for Homemaking Teachers. More 
than 200 Arkansas teachers attended the annual 
State Conference for Homemaking Teachers held 
at Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, from 
August 25 to 29. Consultants were: Alma Keys, 
state supervisor of home economics education; 
Anna Carol Fults, Dura Plant, and Helen Collier 
of Arkansas State Teachers College; Ruth Powell, 
state supervisor of the Arkansas school lunch 
program, and Mildred Stringfield, Lenell Rainey, 
and Mrs. 
Mary Jane 
Beulah Thompson of Henderson State Teachers 
College; Ella Mrs. Velma Shaffer, Kate 
Williams, and Selma Lippeatt, district supervisors 


Virginia Emery, district supervisors; 
Scott of the University of Arkansas; 


Dean, 


of home education; Frances Bailey, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education; and Gay 
Gattis, supervisor of home economics in the Little 


Rock public schools. 


California 


economics 


students of the the 
University of California present the University of 


of California. Home 


Barbara College of 


University 
Santa 


California Home News every Saturday over radio 
station KTMS. 
tion of Charlotte Biester. 

Extension Service. “Freezing Storage of Fruits 
and Vegetables” by Vera Mrak, extension nutrition 
bulletin without 
charge from the Home Demonstration Office, 
University of California, or the home demonstra- 


The program is under the direc- 


specialist, is a new available 


tion agents. 
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School Lunch Program. A series of four lecture- 
demonstrations for San Diego County school lunch- 
room workers and managers was conducted in July 
by the County School Health Service Co-ordina- 
tion Committee in co-operation with the Dairy 
Industry Advisory Board. Following a graphic 
presentation of the importance to our educational 
system of the school lunch program and an ade- 
quate lunch for every school child, the series dealt 
with cooking in quantity, cooking to preserve 
nutrient values, and the serving of more attractive 
and palatable meals. This was the first time the 
managers and workers had been brought together 
for instruction. Mrs. Edith Bethard, San Diego 
school lunch program director, requested similar 
demonstrations for her staff in October. 


Colorado 


Colorado State College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts. 
merly of the University of Illinois, 


Gladys Kinsman Lewis, for- 
is serving as 
special research consultant in the home economics 
section of the Experiment Station. 

Helen Tobiska is the new assistant professor 
of occupational therapy. 

Of the 34 home economics graduates of the divi- 
sion of home economics this year, 11 have become 
members of the AHEA. 

The vocational home economics department 
sponsored a workshop at the College from August 
11 to 23 to study factors affecting the supply of 
home economics teachers—part of a national study 
on this subject. Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Maude Williamson led the workshop 
in collaboration with consultants from the College 
faculty and Harl Douglass of the University of 
Colorado. 

Home economists on the campus had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the 19th Annual Session 
of the American Institute of Cooperation from 
August 25 to 29. 
was the theme. 
Kansas discussed “The Place of Co-operatives in 


“Co-operatives in a Democracy” 
Congressman Clifford Hope of 


a Long-time Program for Agriculture,” and E. G. 
Nourse, chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, discussed “The Position of 
Agriculture under the Employment Act of 1946.” 
“Co-operatives and Rural Health” was the sub- 
ject of special interest at a round table of which 
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Helen Prout, home demonstration agent in 
Colorado, was chairman. 

University of Colorado. Florence J. Bedell, 
for many years assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Colorado, resigned at 
the end of summer school in order to spend her 
last year of teaching at the University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. The following year she 
and her sister will continue on a trip around the 
world. They plan to visit Egypt and other points 
of interest in Africa. 

State Teachers College, Greeley. Vera L. 
Newburn was Colorado’s national scholarship 
student at the leadership workshop of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held at North- 
western University from August 3 to 23. 


Connecticut 


State Department of Education. An extra 
month of summer work was sponsored this year 
for homemaking teachers so that they might 
stimulate and supervise summer home projects, 
visit the homes of homemaking students and ac- 
quaint their parents with the program, give 
counseling service to the community, and make 
contacts helpful to the development of home 
economics education in the schools. 

Summer Workshops. The State Department of 
Education in co-operation with the University of 
Connecticut sponsored summer workshops on food, 
curriculum, and home management. 

Teacher's Conference. The Annual Conference 
of Home Economics Teachers was held at the 
University of Connecticut on August 27, 28, and 
29. Constance Dimock, homemaking teacher at 
Madison, served as program chairman. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Marjorie Lord, home 
demonstration agent, is on sabbatical leave to 
study at State Teachers’ College, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Susan Micka, home demonstration agent, was 
married on August 23 to Orman Glazier. 

Fay Moeller of Rockwell City, lowa, is the new 
extension specialist in family life. 

Greenwich. Mrs. Katheryn Bridges has been 
appointed homemaking supervisor of the elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Burnice E. Fussell, nutritionist for the Green- 
wich Tuberculosis and Health Association, was 
married to Malvern D. Hubbard on June 12. 

Hartford. Dorothea Behm, director of food 
service for the Hartford Board of Education, was 
married in June to N. B. Henson. 
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Bernice Cole, homemaking teacher, was married 
in May to Machelle Neiditz. 

Elizabeth Harris, a graduate of Oklahoma A & M 
College, has succeeded Dorothy Brock as dietitian 
at the Ann Street YWCA. 

Rhea Reilly, dietitian for the junior high 
schools, was married in April to Dwight Grant. 

Tolland. Alice E. Hall, homemaking teacher, 
was married on August 9 in Tolland to Ira E. 
Creelman, principal of Hale High School, Stow, 
Massachusetts. 

Waterbury. Myrtle Babcock has been ap- 
pointed nutritionist for the Waterbury Nutrition 
Council. She recently received her master’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The first 
meeting of the year was held on October 14 at the 
YWCA. Esther Batchelder of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics described 
her experience as a member of the food mission 
sent by the War Department te Germany to study 
problems in food and nutrition, and Edna Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education discussed her exp: 
rience as one of a group of experts sent to Germany 
to advise the Office of Military Government (U. 
S.) on educational matters. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Driesbach of the BHNHE jis 
program chairman, and Mary Burnham of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund chairman. 

The scholarship loan committee reports a total 
of $126 contributed during the past year. This 
fund was divided between the University of Mary- 
land and George Washington University. 

Former American Red Cross Personnel. Melva 
Bakkie, who has been taking refresher courses 
at Kansas State College since resigning as director 
of the Nutrition Service, is now associate professor 
of nutrition at Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Rita Flick is attending the University of California 
to obtain a master’s degree in public health educa 
tion on a U. S. Public Health Service scholarship; 
Clara Cerveny studied last summer at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and is now studying toward a 
PhD at Columbia University; Mrs. Jane Williams 
is now in the nutrition reference service of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in Washington, 
D.C.; Margery Vaughn became nutritionist in a 
demonstration unit in the New England area nu- 
trition section of the U. S. Public Health Service 














News Notes 


on September 15, with headquarters in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont; Evelyn Anderson left the Eastern 
Area in September to go to Los Angeles; Kather- 
ine Helzer is now home demonstration agent in the 
Mary Gerlach re- 
signed from the D. C. Chapter of the ARC and is 
now at her home in Nebraska. 

Other Professional Changes. Helen Walsh, 
formerly with the U. S. Public Health Service, be- 
came nutrition consultant to the California Depart- 
French 


Nebraska Extension Service. 


ment of Public Health on September 1. 
Boyd also has resigned from the Service and is at 
home in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Helen Everett, formerly with the D. C. Depart- 
ment of Health, became Mrs. Clarence Stevenson 
on June 21 in Christ Episcopal Church, Alexandria, 
Virginia, and is living in Baytown, Texas 

Nancy Adams, formerly with the Bureau of 
Maternaland Child Health in the D.C. Department 
of Health, is studying for her master’s degree at 
the University of Kentucky. 
the staff of the Bureau in 


Lois Burman joined 
May. 


Mrs. Bertha Olsen, formerly with the U. $ 
Department of Agriculture, has been appointed 
assistant professor of home economics at Ohio 


State University. 


Winifred Yancy, 


formerly home demonstration 
agent in Missouri, is now assistant in adult educa 
tion for the home economics division of the D. 


Board of Education. 


Florida 


Extension Service. The State Senior Council of 
Home Demonstration Work, consisting of 75 rural 
yvomen from 28 Florida counties, met from July 28 
to 30 at the Florida State University in Tallahasse 


to discuss their home and community 


needs and to 
plan their program of work based on these needs. 
rhe president of the Junior 4-H Council and of the 
College 4-H Club attended and 


Home demonstration 


served with com 
mittees on youth interests. 
staff members served with committees as advisers. 
This group planned a series of six regional meetings 
for S pte mber. 

Training Program for Agricultural Extension 
Agents. In line with the national program of work 
of the extension department of the AHEA the 
Florida home demonstration office has emphasized 
in-service and pre-service training of home dem 
A three weeks’ training course 
held at 
the University of Florida in Gainesville for which 
offered 


onstration agents. 


for agricultural extension agents was 


graduate credit was received. Courses 
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included Extension Methods, 4-H Club Work, Vis- 
ual Aids, and Poultry. 

A limited number of home economics graduates 
planning to become home demonstration agents 
may serve an internship under a pre-service training 
pian, thereby learning county situations, programs, 
and methods on the job under the guidance of 
experienced home demonstration agents. 


Georgia 


State Conference of Homemaking Teachers. 
The State Conference of Homemaking Teachers 
held at Georgia State College for Women from 
August 11 to 15 was attended by 262 teachers. 
Grace Sloan Overton spoke at one of the general 
sessions on “Who Should Be Responsible for Train- 
Teachers 
spent two days participating in the following interest 


ing for Marriage and Family Living.” 


groups: Methods and Curriculum, Newer Trends 
in Curriculum, Clothing Problems, Teaching Foods 
in Sixty-Minute Periods, Planning and Equipping 
Homemaking Departments, Teaching Adult Classes 
in Homemaking, Future Homemakers of America, 
Arts and Crafts, Counseling in Guidance Services, 
Community Nutrition, and Family Relations and 
Child Development. 

School Lunch Workshops. ‘Three summer work- 
shops were held to train school lunch personnel. 
These were under the direction of the school lunch 
division of the State Department of Education 
in co-operation with the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Georgia, Georgia State College 
for Women, and West Georgia College. 

Katharine 


Holtzclaw has returned from Germany, where she 


Georgia State College for Women. 
spent three months on a special education assign- 
ment to advise leaders concerning home econom- 
ics in German schools. 

Athens. Margaret Perry has moved from Ath- 
ens to Columbus to act as home service supervisor 
in the Columbus division of the Georgia Power 
Company. 

Atlanta. 
tive director of the National Peanut Council, is now 
National 
Manufacturers. 


Modane Marchbanks, formerly execu 


director of consumer service for the 


Association of Margarine 

Fern Snider has resigned as director of the 
home service department of the Georgia Power 
Company to make her home in New Port Richey, 
Her husband, Herbert A. Smeeton, is a 
manufacturers’ representative in Florida. Eliza- 
beth Parker has been appointed Miss Snider’s suc- 
Mrs. Mamie K. Taylor has assumed Miss 


Florida. 


cessor. 
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Parker’s former duties in the executive department 
of the Company, and Emily Alexander has been 
transferred from Columbus to succeed Mrs. Taylor 
as home service supervisor in the Atlanta division. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Mrs. Katherine Bazore 
Gruelle, associate professor, has been named chair- 
man of the home economics department, and Mrs. 
Elsie Boatman, director of food service and head 
of the institution administration department. 

New staff members are: Grace D. Earl, instructor 
of clothing and art; Eunice Hendrickson, instructor 
of foods and home management; Consuelo E. 
Reynaud, instructor of institutional management; 
Virginia Turner, assistant professor of nutrition; 
and Marjorie Elliot, lecturer in education and super- 
visor of the fifth-year probationary home economics 
teachers. Dorothy Ramsland, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of food service, will arrive 
later. 

A committee of home economists headed by 
Virginia Phillips planned a campaign to interest 
more desirable students in home economics. A 
cleverly written questionnaire—After High 
School—Home Economics?—was sent to all high 
school seniors. Students returning the question- 
naire or recommended by home economics teachers 
received personal letters, illustrated with line-cut 
drawings which described possible vocations, details 
of registration, and freshman courses. 

Department of Public Instruction. New 
teachers include Mrs. Anne Brummond (an ex- 
change), Marjorie Elliott, Evangeline Froce, Ruth 
Davis, and the following University of Hawaii 
graduates: Lillian Tanimoto, Mae Kaya, Toshiko 
Okazaki, Shieko Okazaki, and Emiko Kikudome. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lila B. Dickerson, 
formerly of the Arkansas Extension Service, is the 
new home management and home furnishing 
specialist. The following additional appointments 
have been made: Mrs. Alice W. Brown, assistant 
home demonstration agent, South Oahu; Ruth 
Sneed, home demonstration agent, East Hawaii: 
Eleanore Farstreet, assistant agent, Maui; Mrs. 
Alice Gagner, home demonstration agent, North 
Hawaii; and Kay Yohsina, a ’47 University of 
Hawaii graduate, Kauai. 

Home Economics Women in Business. Alice 
Brown, home economist for the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, who is known professionally as 
Patricia Collier, and Ken Boucher, advertising 
manager for the Company, spent a month in 
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Hawaii to supervise movies on pineapple produc- 
tion for educational use. 

Erma Richards has joined the staff of the home 
service department of the Hawaiian Electric 
Company. 


Illinois 


Chicago HEIB’s. Officers of the Chicago HEIB 
group this year are: chairman, Leone Ann Heuer, 
Household Finance Corporation; chairman-elect, 
Elizabeth H. Lynahan, The People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company; treasurer, Bernice Strawn, 
Sears Roebuck and Company; and secretary, 
Jane Masters, National Poultry and Egg Board. 
Chicago HEIB’s extend an invitation to visiting 
home economists to attend their meetings, which 
are held on the second Thursday of each month. 
Dinner reservations may be made by notifying 
the chairman or secretary. 

University of Chicago. Helen Oldham recently 
returned from Germany, where she served for 
two months as consultant to a food mission study- 
ing the possibilities for increased use of corn and 
dry milk solids in the American and British zones. 

Margaret McNaughton has joined the staff of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture to work 
on a study of farm family levels of living. 

Hazel Kyrk discussed ‘Economic Problems 
Facing Families Today” in a symposium ar 
ranged at Ohio Wesleyan University in May for 
the formal opening of the new home economics 
building and the introduction of Lelia Massey as 
the new head of the home economics department. 

The textiles and clothing section has been given 
a scholarship fund by Frank DeWolfe Webster in 
memory of the late Amena Elliott Webster. The 
scholarship is to be awarded annually to a student 
of outstanding promise interested in fashion art 
The first recipient is Esther Brasco. 

University of Illinois. Special courses in home 
economics for non-home-economics majors sched 
uled for this fall are Elementary Nutrition, House 
hold Management, Clothing, and Food Prepara 
tion. In addition, certain regular courses are open 
to nonmajors as well as to majors. These include 
courses in Costume Design, Child Development, 
and Clothing Construction. Last year 345 stu 
dents were enrolled in the nonmajor courses. 
Many veterans’ wives are taking advantage of 
these classes. 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation. There are 
now 92 Home Bureau counties in Illinois. Massac 
County organized on August 6 with 365 charter 











ne 
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members, and organization work is under way in 
-Hamilton, Ta- 
Washington County has 


four additional counties Union, 
vette, and Sangamon. 
secured enough signers to organize. 

Sixty Illinois counties were represented at the 
Iinois Organization and Citizenship Conference 
held at MacMurray College from July 8 to 11. 
\ total of 180 Home Bureau members attended 
the conference, 
the University of Illinois and the Federation. 

Mt. Auburn High School. the 
homemaking department were responsible for home 


which is sponsored annually by 
Students in 


safety exhibits, demonstrations, and dramatic skits 
at the homemaking section of the Illinois State 
Fair from August & to 13. The students secured 
home safety pledges from 431 homemakers. They 
also distributed to interested persons 500 check 


sheets for aiding in the creation of safe homes and 


tagged 500 persons with orange tags which read: 
‘l am for home salety 
Indiana 

Ball State Teachers College. Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall of the National Council on Family 


Relations was the opening speaker at a three-day 
conference on adult education held at the College 
on June 11, 12, and 13. The 


planned in co-operation vith the Indiana Congress 


conference was 
of Parents and Teachers and was attended by more 
than 200 pe rsons 

Alice 


nutrition after a vear’s leave of absence for grad 


Moehler has returned to teach foods and 


uate study at Columbia University 
Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. 
\lice Banks participated in nutrition workshops 
sponsored during the past summer by the Kansas 
Board of Health and the Florida Board of Health. 
Mildred Ahlstrom, former district supervisor of 


Mary 


home economics, became Mrs. Joseph Pugh in 
July. She has accepted the position of family 
life co-ordinator in the Tulsa (Oklahoma) public 
schools. 

The new Nurst ry School is a co operative proj- 


ect of the elementary education division and 


the home economics department. 
Indiana University. Ruth Daum 
newly created position in foods and nutrition. 


is filling a 


Virginia Sloan is the new district supervisor 


and itinerant teacher trainer for the southeast 


district with headquarters at the University. 
Mary Klepinger is in charge of the home manage- 
and is teaching courses in home 


ment house 


management. 
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Phyllis Gough, former director of the home 
management house, became Mrs. Joseph Stanley 
Kush on August 30. 

Martha Ellen Van Scovoc is the new critic 
teacher in the Laboratory School. 

A one-semester course in personality develop- 
ment and family living was developed in a three- 
week Workshop in Family Relations held June 
30 to July 18. 
in secondary schools, 


The course is designed for use 
Enrollment in the work- 


shop was by invitation. Consultants included 
Emily Huntting of Indiana University, Mildred 
Ahlstrom of the State Department of Vocational 
Education, Mrs. Millis Duvall of the 


National Council on Family Relations, and Re- 


Evelyn 


becca Nelson, who directed the workshop. 

A new three-hour course in Family Life Edu- 
cation for seniors and graduate students is being 
offered. It was developed by Rebecca Nelson at 
the request of the School of Education. 

Purdue University. A 
Home Management and workshops in Home Eco- 


School 


seminar in Teaching 


nomics Curriculum and Lunch Manage- 
ment were given at Purdue during the past sum 
mer. 

Betty M. Noble succeeds Geraldine Bryant as 
graduate research assistant in home economics 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Helen Patlow is a new half-time graduate as- 
sistant in the course in Business Techniques. 

Catherine Sullivan has joined the home manage- 
ment staff as graduate assistant. She is in charge 
of the home management house. 

Extension Service. Lella Gaddis, state home 
lemonstration leader, retired from active duty 
on June 30. She has been succeeded by Eva 
Goble. 

Janalyce Rouls, former home demonstration 
agent of Kosciusko County, is now assistant state 
leader. 

“Safe-guarding Health in Your Kitchen” was 
the theme of the Indiana State Fair home eco- 


nomics extension exhibits 


Kansas 


Kansas State College. New faculty members 
Home Dr. 
Lois R. Schulz, head of child welfare and euthenics: 


in the School of Economics include 
Dr. Dorothy Lucille Harrison, assistant professor 
of food and Rita Joan 
Powell, instructor of clothing and textiles; and 
Dorothy R. 


economics and nutrition. 


economics nutrition; 


Linn, assistant professor of food 
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Those returning after sabbatical leave are: 
Dorothy Barfoot, head of the department of art, 
who taught at Holman Institute in Agra, India; 
Hazel Howe, associate professor of clothing and 
textiles, who taught at Colegio Americano, Porto 
Alegro, Brazil; Maria Morris, associate professor 
of art, who studied at New York University. 

On leave are Mary Small, who is now studying 
at Teachers College, Columbia University; Gwen- 
dolyn Tinklin, who is taking advanced work at 
Iowa State College; Lois Gilmore, who has been 
granted an extension of leave to continue work at 
Ohio State University. 

Ruth Fenton, ’46, spent the summer in France 
with a team of 20 young people sent by the 
American Board Mission to help with rehabilita 
tion of a particularly unfortunate village. 

Home Service Training Course. For the sec 
ond consecutive summer the home service depart- 
ment of The Gas Service Company conducted an 
apprentice training program for home economics 
majors who had completed their junior year in 
college. To climax the program, a_ three-day 
conference was held in Kansas City, which was 
attended by some 65 home service directors, as- 
sistants, and apprentices 

Speakers at the conference were Louise J. Peet 
of Iowa State College and Jessie McQueen and 
H. Vinton Potter of the American Gas Association, 
New York City. 

Pittsburgh. Elizabeth Wiggins, vocational 
teacher trainer, has resigned to accept a similar 
position at Central Missouri State College. 

Topeka. Gladys Wyckoff served as confer 
ence leader for the Twenty-fourth Annual Voca 
tional Educational Conference in Homemaking in 
Topeka in August. She developed the theme 
“Effective Teaching Through Planning.” C. 
Agnes Wilson, home economist for Region 5 of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, also 
took part. 

Future Homemakers of America Training Camp. 
The first leadership training camp for the state, 
district, and local chapter officers of the Future 
Homemakers of America was held at Camp 
Lincoln, Cawker City, Kansas, the first week in 
July. The state program of work was planned, 
and many phases of chapter activities were con- 


sidered. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. Eliza- 
beth Helton, president, and Mary Lois Williamson, 
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program-of-work chairman, are completing plans 
for the annual meeting of the Association to be 
held in Louisville on December 12 and 13. 

University of Kentucky. Ethel L. Parker con- 
ducted a workshop on Housing at the University 
from July 7 to 24, and Frances Bailey of the 
Arkansas Department of Education, the state 
adviser of the Arkansas Association of Future 
Homemakers of America, conducted one on 
Organization and Supervision of Future Home 
makers of America from July 25 to August 12. 
Miss Bailey was assisted by Mary Bell Vaughn, 
state adviser of the Kentucky Association of the 
FHA. 

Mrs. Marie Shipley Young and Mrs. Helen 
Donovan Ligon were granted the MS degree in 
home economics on August 29. Mrs. Young will 
teach at Sayre College in Lexington, and Mrs. 
Ligon will be assistant to Virginia Wheeler in 


| 


the Jefferson County sel 


100ls 

Miriam Hare, who received an MS degree in 
home economics education on August 29, wil 
continue to teach at Daviess County High School, 
Owensboro. 

Western Kentucky Teachers College. Willi 
Moss and Martha Lindsey are new supervisory 
teachers for the College. Susie Pate is on leave 
to teach at Arkansas State Teachers College. 

Extension Department. A course in tailoring 
was conducted at the University of Kentucky 
for home demonstration agents from August 11 
to 2 

Geraldine Larmon is now assistant home demon- 


I 
stration agent in Christian County. 

Farm and Home Week will be observed in 
January on the University of Kentucky campus. 

Louisville. Anna Mae Allen is now Mrs. 
Walter Jordan. She will continue her work as 
assistant administrative dietitian in the Louis- 
ville General Hospital. 


Louisiana 


State Department of Education. larents, 
teachers, principals, parish supervisors, and the 
state school lunch supervisor spent two days 
visiting lunchrooms of St. Tammany Parish in 
order to evaluate progress made during the last 
three years in the white and Negro school lunch 
programs. 

A check list to evaluate nutritional and educa- 
tional effectiveness of the program was pre- 
sented to the group. After full instructions were 


given, teams were organized and assigned schools 
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to visit where they would observe preparation of 
lunches, visit classrooms, lunch with pupils, talk 
with teachers and school lunch workers, and ob- 
serve procedures followed in “cleaning up” after 


the lunch period. Finally, all committees met to 


report. 
Phases evaluated included management, rec- 
ords, menus, sanitation, food service, serving 


period and counter service, classroom teaching in 
relation to the lunchroom, attitude of teachers 
and children in relation to the lunchroom, and 
opinions of pupils and teachers as to value of the 
program. 

Southeastern Louisiana College. ‘Ih: 
economics department, under the guidance of 


home 


Helen Pyburn, entertained the Tangipahoa Parish 
High and 15 
guests on August 5 at the 
\ talk on 


Program” 


School home economics teachers 


teachers’ first meeting 
of the vear. “Practical Observations 


Noted in a 


Tucker of Louisiana State University, and Lela A. 


was given by Clara 


Good 


Tomlinson, state assistant supervisor of hom« 


economics, discussed why the yearbook, planned 
by the high school teachers, is good. 
Southwestern Industrial Institute. 
summer Marie Caillet taught for six weeks at 
Texas State College for Women 
New staff members include Mrs. Mary O'Neal, 


During the 


who attended Louisiana Technical Institute and 
the University of Texas, and Mary Collins and 
Faenelia Hicks, graduates of Texas State College 


for Women. 


Maime 


University of Maine. Louise A. Stedman, 
recently appointed associate professor of home 
economics, received her doctor’s degree at Purdue 
University last spring. 

State Department of Education. 
F. Fettinger, a former teacher of home economics 


Mrs. Louise 


in Saco and a former supervising teacher in the 
state, became itinerant teacher trainer in home 


economics on September 1. 


Helen E. Madsen has been appointed state 
director of school lunch programs with head- 
quarters in the Department. A former home 


economics teacher and supervising teacher, she 


served last year as field supervisor of school 


lunches. 
Extension Service. 


specialist, 


Constance Burgess, home 
Avis 
in Somerset County, and 


management Anderson, home 
demonstration 


Florence Teahan, home demonstration agent in 


agent 
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Aroostook County, attended summer school at 
Cornell University. 

Constance Cooper, former agent in Piscataquis 
County, became district agent on July 1. 

On July 1, Effie Nutter became assistant agent 
in southern Aroostook County; Louisa Bacon, 
home demonstration agent in Kennebec County; 
and Hope Moody, home demonstration agent in 
Oxford County. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. A 
two-day meeting was held on October 30 and 31. 

On October 30 Elizabeth Amery presided at a 
program at the Gwynn Falls Junior High School 
on “The Home Economics Program in Maryland 
County Schools.” 


man of a delightful tea served by 


Marjorie Halloway was chair- 
the Baltimore 
section of the Association. 

On October 31 field trips were conducted to 
the Stieff Silver Company, McCormick Tea Com- 
pany, American Sugar Refinery, and the Green 
Spring Dairy Company. At a luncheon meeting 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Roy K. Marshall, 
Fels Planetarium of the Franklin 
discussed “The Social 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze 


director of th 
Philadelphia, 


Implications of Science.” 


Institute, 


presided at this meeting. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Massachusetts home economists gathered for their 
fourth annual fall conference at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, on October 10 and 11. 

The program, arranged jointly by the Massa- 
the 
Economics Associations, started with dinner and 
An “Eye Opener” 


chusetts and Eastern Massachusetts Home 
a fashion show Friday evening. 
prefaced the Saturday program at which the 
forenoon speakers were Mrs. Ruth Wakefield of 
Toll Taste,” 
and Brown of Lowell Tex- 


House fame, who discussed “Good 
Professor Russell L. 
tile Institute, who discussed “Synthetics in Tex- 
tiles.” 

Granville B. Jacobs, division personnel manager 
of the General Foods Corporation, climaxed the 
conference with an after-luncheon talk on ‘‘New 
Ways to Sell Home Economics.” 
this 
managed by Mrs. Sally Larkin Erath and Gretchen 
McMullen. 

May C. Turner of the State Teachers College at 


An innovation vear was a trade show 


Framingham is president of the Massachusetts 
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State Association and Mrs. Louisa P. Skilton, Red 
Cross nutritionist in the Boston Chapter, heads 
the Eastern Massachusetts Association. 

Program co-chairmen for the convention were 
Alice M. Easton, representing the Massachusetts 
Association, and Eleanor Batemen of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Association. 

The Association is a sponsor for a state-wide 
program to encourage the public in reading books 
in the field of family life. Other sponsors are the 
Division of Public Libraries, the Massachusetts 
Extension Service, the State Home Demonstra 
tion Council, and the State PTA Board. Mrs. 
N. May Larson, extension specialist, is chairman 
of the drive, which will be held from October to 
May. 

Simmons College. Elda Robb, professor of 
nutrition and director of the School of Home 
Economics, was awarded an honorary doctor of 
science degree from Michigan State College at 
commencement exercises in June. She was on 
of two alumnae to receive the first honorary de- 
grees ever given to women by Michigan Stat 


College. 


Michigan 

Michigan State College. Farm Women’s Week 
was better attended than usual and included the 
following high lights: a talk on “Buymanship for 
the Family” by Mary Oman, J. C. Penny Com 
pany; a panel discussion on “What Causes De 
linquents” by Starr Commonwealth boys, followed 
by a talk by Mrs. Mildred Bennett, Juvenile 
Court, Flint; and one on “‘Education for Homemak 
ing” by Minnie Price, Ohio Extension Service 

The first conference for all home economics 
teachers, sponsored by the State Home Economics 
Curriculum Committee, was held at the College 
in August. Mary S. Lyle of Iowa State College 
was the consultant. The conference was preceded 
by a workshop attended by 50 teachers. 

A workshop for specialists in all phases of home 
management was held at the College this summer. 
Twenty-two states and Sweden and Canada were 
represented in the group of 50 during the first 
week and 35 in the group during the other two 
weeks. Irma Gross and staff were in charge of 
the workshop, which was planned by an advisory 
committee consisting of Edna Amidon and Beulah 
I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education; Dorothy 
Dickins of State College, Mississippi; Margaret 
I. Liston of Lincoln, Nebraska; Paulena Nickell 
of Iowa State College; Elaine Knowles Weaver 
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of Teachers College, Columbia University; and 

Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service 
New staff members include: Doris Smith, Win 

ston Osborn, Caroline Furrow, Da Hwei Peng, 


Marjorie Knoll, Eileen Algiers, Verda Elliott, 


and June Szosz. 

Northern Michigan College of Education. Lena 
Bertodoto, formerly assistant state supervisor of 
vocational homemaking in Minnesota, is the new 
teacher trainer to succeed Hilma Davis, now 
assistant state supervisor in Kansas. 

Detroit. Two people from the Ministry of 
Education in England have been studying the 


schoe] lunch program in Detroit. 


Mississippi 

Farmers Home Administration. Although the 
appropriation of the FHA was drastically reduced 
this vear, a nucleus of home management super 
visors was restored in Mississippi at the state 
level to work with county supervisors and field 
representatives 1n helping them determine those 
family-living problems which affect the success of 
the family’s operations and the repayment of 
loans. 

With no home management supervisors 
county offices, it is not expected that a complet: 
home management program will be carried out 
However, county supervisors will assume re 
sponsibility for those phases of home manag 
ment work which are most essential to a family’ 
success and will see, to the extent possible, that 
families receiving supervision will be given guid 
at least the following 


ance where necessary i! 
family-living items: (1) maximum production, cot 


servation, and use of the amounts and varieties 


of foods required for good nutrition; (2) ace 
quate food storage facilities; (3) health services 
and sanitation; (4) family-living expenses; (5 
purchase of needed home equipment and fur 


nishings; and (6) repair and upkeep of the hous« 

In addition to working with FHA personnel, the 
supervisors will confer with other agencies in the 
county to interpret problems of families to such 
agencies and determine the need for and extent 
to which their services might be used by borrower 
families. 

The supervisors restored in the state office are: 
Nova Stapp, state home management super- 
visor; Mrs. Bessie Hawkins, assistant home 
management supervisor; Mrs. Claudia Chapman, 
assistant home management supervisor; and Mrs. 
Ethel Luke, assistant home management super 


visor. 
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Management 
is no 
magic wand 

but... 


Good management does coo 


tribute immeasurably to successful homemaking. 


And because of its significance, the teaching of 
management is being widely discussed 


in home economics circles today. You 


will find some of the latest thinking 


YOU'LL GET THESE FOUR TIMELY FEATURES 
IN THE DECEMBER “KITCHEN REPORTER” 


and recommendations on this subject 


presented for your consideration in 


the guest articles and project pattern s 

a Good Management Project Pattern iil— 

in the December “Kitchen Reporter.” in aking “34 
Homem Management j 


To receive “The Kitchen Reporter” MADONNA FITZGERALD Meal Service 
- —pP —_ : . Extension Economis« in 
a service for home economists ex- Home Management aE Se 
° » ° — smiversity Oo! issovur 
clusively—send to Kelvinator Kitchen Sypecemant of Foods and 
4 Nutrition 


your name, address, position and name ee eee 


PN: petit ea 
Home Management o 


of organization or institution employ- 


ing you. The service includes a special 
: DR. CLEO FITZSIMMONS 


binder, available back issues, current Professor and Head 
Department of Home Management Director 
Purdue University Kelvinator Kitchen 


release and future issues as published. 


They’re all yours without charge. . 


‘Kelatuator* 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Worm friendships! Cheery 
smiles! Gracious, old-fashioned 
hospitality! These are all part 
of a successful holiday season. 
Ideas for quick and not too ex- 
pensive holiday entertaining 
are always welcomed by the 
busy hostess. 

The Holiday Issue of the 
Sealtest Food Adviser is replete 
with suggestions for adding ex- 
citement as well as enjoyment 
to holiday entertaining. 

It includes festive and practi- 
cal menus for Thanksgiving 
Dinner, Yuletide Buffet and 
New Year's Eve Supper, with 
novelty suggestions in season- 
ing, food combinations and 
serving. 

It also contains a number of 
recipes created by the Seal- 
test Consumer Service—that 
take little of precious time, yet 
have a festive flourish. 

Copies of this beautifully 
illustrated Holiday Issue of the 
Sealtest Food Adviser will be 
sent FREE to teachers and 
housewives. Write to Sealtest 
Consumer Service, 230 Park 


Ave., New York 17, N. y . 


NEW STAR << NEW SHOW: Listen to the Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden— Thursdays, NBC 
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The answer is yes—with your help! 
For you, as a teacher, are familiar with 
the modern methods of baby feeding 
that doctors approve. 


So, your girls will learn from you that, today, doctors 
advise planning baby’s menu around milk and high- 
quality prepared baby foods—such as Gerber’s. They 
make meals tastier, more nutritious for baby —easier 
for mother. 


We at Gerber’s would like to help you give future 
home-makers important information on modern 
infant nutrition. If you haven’t already written for 
them... 








SEND FOR THESE CLASSROOM HELPS 


Infant Nutrition Teacher's Manual. Yours 
for the asking. Also, free, Infant Nutrition 
Student's Leaflets. Specify number needed. 
Write to Gerber Products Company, Dept. 
2511-7, Fremont, Mich. 


erber’s 


FREMONT MICH OAKLAND, CAL 


aby Foods 


3CEREALS ¢ 18 STRAINED FOODS « 13 JUNIOR FOODS 

















ONE cup of creamy-smooth Carnation Milk velvet-blends 
the sauce fo. the chicken. Another cup enriches the rice ring. 
Try this delicious, nutritious recipe—then write for a quantity 
recipe card and for Carnation’s “Velvet Blend Book”’ of 
tested milk-rich recipes. Address Carnation Company, Dept. 
751-G, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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CREAMED CHICKEN ON RICE 
Creamed Chicken: 





144 tablespoons butter 1 cup Carnation Milk, undiluted 
2 tablespoons flour 2 cups diced cooked chicken 

1 cup chicken broth 14 teaspoon salt 

Make a sauce of butter, flour, broth, Carnation Milk, and salt. Add 
diced chicken and heat in double boiler. Pour creamed chicken int 
center of rice ring, garnish with parsley. Serves 6 to 8 


Rice Ring: 

l ege cup Carnation Milk, undiluted 
teaspoon salt cup chicken broth nation 
teaspoon grated onion 3 cups cooked rice 

Beat eee. Add VITAMIN D INCREASED 

1old. Setin a pan of hot water. Bake in moderate oven (350°-375° I 

intil set (about 45 min.). Serves 6 to 8, 


. SE if Q : a 
= F = EVAPORATE or 
R A (hf at loud _ MILK, zs "From Contented Cows” 


remaining ingredients. Pour into well-buttered ring 
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Subject: 
Cheese Making, the Uncanny Art 


For centuries, cheese making has been 
an art carefully handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 


At the same time, it has frequently 
been somewhat of a mystery, even to 
its most experienced practitioners. For, 
through the strange and not always pre- 
dictable activities of molds and en- 
zymes, the same cheese-making for- 
mula can not always be counted on to 
produce cheese with the same subtle 
characteristics twice. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


That is why the Borden Company is 
introducing scientific methods of qual- 
ity control into the field of cheese 
making. 


FORTY TYPES OF CHEESES 


Some idea of the size of this task may 
be gained from the fact that, in normal 
times, Borden’s handles as many as 
ferty different types of cheeses, both 
foreign and domestic. 





These cheeses range from the familiar 3- 
to 6-ounce package of American cream 
cheese, to the huge, 175-pound cartwheel 
of Swiss cheese. They include such widely 
differing types of cheeses as the North of 
Holland, red-colored Edam cannon ball... 
the long sausage-shape Italian Provolone 
...the goat’s milk Gjetost cheese of Norway. 


CONCENTRATED NOURISHMENT 


But what of cheese as a food? How does 
it rate in nutritive value? Here is a simple 


illustration. Approximately 42 quarts of 
whole milk are required to produce one 
pound of American Cheddar Cheese. The 
cheese contains practically the same food 
essentials, some in altered proportions, 
found in the milk from which it is made. 


Another way of looking at the nutri 
tive value of cheese is this: Just four 
ounces of cheese contain the essential 
nutrients found in three glasses of milk. 
In other words, cheese is a highly con- 





centrated form of nourishment in a highly 
palatable form. 


Because cheese is such a good food, 
the Borden Company is constantly 
striving to bring to the American table 
even finer and more nourishing cheeses. 


For cheese enthusiasts, an interest- 
ing folder, “Principal Varieties of Do- 
mestic and Imported Natural Cheese,” 
which gives pertinent information 
about different types of cheeses, is 
available upon request. For a copy, 
write to the Borden Company, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
Room 1605 D. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 

BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM, BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK AND DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, HEMO, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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“Tailored-to-fit” batter 
makes better cakes! 


Nothing is more discouraging 
to the novice, you'll agree, than a 
carefully mixed cake which fails 
to fill the pan, or spills over! 

Since so often this is due to 
using a pan that is larger or 
smaller than called for in the 
recipe, the chart below should be 
of great help to your students in 











WHITE CAKE nh 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydal 


their class and home work. 
Developed especially for Crisco, 
these pan-size adjusted recipes 
will save students half the mixing 
time, and he!p to insure lighter, 
more tender, better-textured 
cakes. For best results, however, 
these recipes should be used only 
with pure, all-vegetable Crisco. 


PROCTER & GAMBLI 
17, Ohio 





Crisco’s New Cake Method 


WHITE CAKE 





Recipes by Pan Size 





PAN SIZE PAN SIZE 


PAN SIZE 














INGREDIENTS n yn 8" x 1Y2" deep n wen 
8" x 1%" deep 9" x 1%a" deep 9" x 1Y2" deep 

Measure into Sifted Cake Flour 1% cups 2 cups 22 cups 
mixing bowl Sugar 1 cup 14 cups 1% cups 
and blend Crisco Ya cup Ya cup 24 cup 
for two Salt 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
minutes Milk Ya cup 74 cup % cup 
Stir in Baking Powder* 3 teaspoons 32 teaspoons 4A teaspoons 
Add and Milk Y cup Ys cup Ya cup 
blend for Egg Whites 3 4 5 
two minutes Flavoring 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
Rub pan with Baking Temperature 360° F. 360° F. 360° F. 


Crisco, line with 
waxed paper 


Baking Time 





25 to 30 minutes 


30 to 35 minutes 


35 to 40 minutes 





Yield: 








2 layers 


2 layers 











2 layers 





*Double action 


When the pan size diameter (measured across 
the top) and depth are not as specified in this 
chart, fill cake pans half full and bake remain- 
ing batter in cup cakes. (Crisco cakes are 
lighter, rise higher than the average cakes.) 











Pure and sweet— 
it’s digestible! 
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Director. Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek. Michiaan 


D AME NATURE expects young people to get a large 
share of their vitamin D by being out in the 
sun. This system works fine in summer but is not 
nearly so effective when children go back to school 


I know you are concerned about this. I am, too 
I spent three weeks soaking up Arizona sunshine 
last spring and came home feeling like new. Then 
and there I decided to devote this first column of 
the new term to vitamin D. 


THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN 
AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


The Kellogg cereal which brings the vitamin D 
effect of sunlight indoors is Kellogg’s Pep. Every 
one-ounce serving provides 400 I.U. of vitamin D. 
This is the daily allowance recommended by the 
National Research Council 


Without sufficient vitamin D, a child could drink 
quarts and quarts of milk and still not have strong, 
straight bones and sturdy teeth. Vitamin D enables 
the body to utilize the calcium which is eaten. 





—~ 5-2. Qe 


oF KELLOSS'S 


A VACATION BENEFIT 
PUPILS WILL ENJOY ALL YEAR! 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Explain to your classes what vitamin D does and 
why it is needed long after the “‘cod-liver-oil age 
Dramatize sound bones as the framework of 
lovely figure for girls, an athletic build for boy 


Also make clear that few foods in their natural 
state contain vitamin D. In fact, the National 
Research Council says that vitamin D is the ons 
nutrient difficult to obtain even in a good diet 


In making Pep Whole Wheat Flakes, vitamin D 
(calciferol) is added during the cooking process 
Thus children who eat Pep can get all the vitamin 
D they need from this favorite cereal 


PEP’S OTHER BENEFITS 


Pep supplies whole-wheat values of niacin and iron 
and more than the whole-grain value of thiamine 
an “energy vitamin.” Speaking of energy, Kellogg's 
ready-to-eat cereals give you the same energy 
value, ounce for ounce, as cereals you have cooked 
yourself. And speaking of cooking: do you know 
you can make delicious muffins, cookies and can- 
dies with Kellogg’s cereals? 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Heliggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN - SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 
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SS A L/S TER yess eneninscce was GROW ’ 


A comprehensive guide for beginners 
in the study of clothing problems 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, REVISED 
—ELIZABETH TODD— 


Ready for fall classes, a thoroughly revised edition of this well-known 
text onclothing. All subject matter, especially that dealing with textiles 
and consumer buying, has been brought up to date. Written in simple, 
clear language, the book features the problem approach throughout. 
New material includes the planning of seasonal wardrobes, bringing 
clothes up to date, and relining a coat Illustrated with modern, at- 


tractive sketches. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


oc os 


DUSTING PAPER 


Dusts and polishes in one operation 


SHELF PAPERS 


hite and colors 








S. A. 


U. 


MICHIGAN 





WAXED PAPER pa 
> utter ¢ food fresh 
PARCHMENT SAVE FOOD “i! 
So The famou ery parchment THE 
S O 
S PIE TAPE FOLEY FOOD MILL 
= F R E E Z E ® PA p E R foe Foley Food Mill will help any homemaker conserve 
< Protects f et zing temperature ct ee for a the re . wre at Mill cs es _— 
1 ve € Me ings 

= FANCY WAXED PAPER Ti haa af eee gle a 

To brighten your parties peeling—then mash into delicious gauce ¥ on os 25° 


more Sauce no waste! 


B A K | N G Cc U P S rOMATOES, fruits, many vegetables can be mashed or 
f 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO 


—_ White and colors — through the kood Mill without the food loss o 
peeling 

= PRESSING PARCHMENT FOLEY FOOD MIL acity 2 qts., price $1.89 

= Repcilictinieaiais Send coupon for Profest Offer 

=x Free Samples on Request FOLEY MFG. 

Oo ie, 3311-11 N. E. Sth St, Taleseapets 18, 

[2 4 Send Professional Offer on the 9s Food Mill 

4 _ NAME 

a. ADDRESS 
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Valuable Teaching Aids for use in 
your Marketing Classes-FREE 


The Ice Industry’s ‘““Modern Trends in Marketing” 
series of four-page folders has proved a most accept- 
able teaching aid and is now in use by thousands of 
home economics teachers. 


Two of this series are now available for use in 
your classes. They are Vol. 1, No. 3, dealing with 
fresh vegetables, and Vol. 2, No. 1, on the subject 
of fish. 


Each contains valuable information on the perish- 
able food it covers, especially on its proper protec- 
tion from source to table and is a guide to obtaining 
such foods at their best in flavor, wholesomeness 
and nutritional value. 


Please feel free to order these in any reasonable 
quantity either by letter or postcard. 


Also available are a folder, ““Nature’s Treasury 
of Health,” containing a table of the vitamin content 
of all the more widely used vegetables (order in 
any reasonable quantity) and a most useful and 
informative set of ‘Food Preservation Classroom 
Charts” covering the theory and history of refriger- 
ation. Please limit your request for the charts to 
one set. 


These are all publications of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, especially prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and are entirely free from “‘brand- 
name”’ advertising. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L STREET, N. W. ° WASHINGTON 64, D. C. 
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Preventing Butter Deterioration 
in The Home 


Butter is a highly perishable food. Its delicate 
quality is quickly affected by many different fac- 
tors, including light, heat, loss of moisture and 


contaminating odors. 


Most manufacturers protect their top-score butter 
from these deteriorating factors by packaging it 
in paraflined cartons. But butter needs to be 
protected even after it reaches the consumer's 
home. Here it is repeatedly taken in and out of the 


refrigerator, from one light and temperature ex- 


treme to the other. Also, it is frequently in close 
proximity to foods such as onions, meat, fish, mel- 


ons, from which it may absorb strong off-flavors. 


To keep butter at peak deliciousness, it should be 
kept tightly wrapped and in the paraflined carton 
when not in actual use on the table. This is im- 
portant especially when the butter is in the re- 
frigerator. It is easily done and the reward for the 
homemaker is added mealtime enjoyment for 


her family. 





Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


Preserves quality and flavor ¢ Keeps out undesirable odors ¢ Protects 
perishable body and texture @ Gives better sanitary protection and prevents 
crushing © Reduces moisture loss @¢ Convenience in handling ¢ Guards 


against rancidity @ Provides brand identification and assurance of quality 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging lee Cream, Margarine. Lard, Shortening. and Frozen Foods 









PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Til West Washington Street + Chicago 2, Ilinois 












THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 
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Handbook of Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the field 


| 

| Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, units on equivalent substitutions, 
thickening and jellying agents, whipping aids, common can sizes, brief, readable state 

ments of definitions and standards and list of abbreviations to make it invaluable for 





anyone in the field of food preparation. 


Use coupon below to order this book 








j-11 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Enclosed is......(stamps, coin, check) for......copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ 
per copy. “1 
aac sciatica —_ — a 
PLEASE PRINT 

| =e ee = 2 aiiccmeaaiaias 
Ee a es 
arr = ZONE “STATE —~—OS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE MATERIAL in handy form. 





FOR BUSY PEOPLE—teachers and students, extension workers and group leaders, home 
makers and all others who want to keep up with facts and trends in the consumer interest 
field—C.ES. is brief, selective. Phi Upsilon Omicron. 





To: American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 issues September thru May 


I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to C.E.S. for 1946-47. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street or Institution 
(PLEASB PRINT) 


City - 


(ZONB) (STATE 
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Canned Fruit Cocktail 


makes a 


Gay Salad Mold 


---and it’s extra easy! 





Here’s a timesaver, work-saver trick that’s 
fine for classroom demonstration. Mold 
canned fruit cocktail into a delicious salad 
that’s pretty enough for a party...easy 
enough for a busy-day supper! 


The bright mixed fruits are all ready to 
use, and when you mold them with pure, 
unflavored Knox Gelatine, your salad has 
all their teasing real fruit flavor (and good 
vitamins!) ...so much more delicious than 
factory-flavored gelatine dessert prepara- 








L 
FRUIT-COCKTAI L SALAD MO 


: x Gelatine ‘ 
1 envelope Kno ’ 


, cup hot fruit-cocktail juice 
1, teaspoon salt 
non juice. Dissolve } 


tine in len ; 
Soften gela to thicken, fold in 


pe peer ores and drained fruit 
an ee into square pan that has 
ns seal in cold water, or ghnyed 
‘ vidual molds. Chill until firm. nes 
serve on salad greens. 


uares; _ 
a onnaise or sour cream dressing 


with may 





















14 cup lemon juice 114 cups fruit cocktail, 


D (Serves 6; uses 
cup diced green pepper SPECIAL 
: 
cup diced celery CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL! 
) 
drained (one no. 2 can RECIPE 
ce. Add salt; LEAFLET! 


| n hot fruit-cocktail jui 


tions. Try it—taste the difference! 

And Knox Gelatine is all protein, adds 
nutrition to every dish. (Factory-flavored 
gelatine powders average only 15 per cent 
protein—the other 85 per cent is sugar and 
flavoring.) 


Do you have Knox's helpful classroom 
material? If not, let us send it to you along 
with our leaflet of recipes for using Knox 
with fresh fruits and berries. Clip the cou- 
pon below and send today. 





14 pkg.) 


FREE! 








[Poa ee ee ae ae ee a ee ee eee eee 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York J 
Please send special Home Economics classroom I 
material and Kyox leaflet, Fresh Is Best. 
EE .:. * E 
School... «..... Street. 


City State 


ee eee Rnaummmesnes: “anapeeeet 


nu 
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spEciFicS ON 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


HERE ARE 


WHAT 











Foodenergy. ..225 Po, " 
Protein. ...... 2.6 gt. 
9 PETER EN 

















Net-after-processing 
nutritive values for grapefruit 
juice, and the 40 other commer- 
cially canned foods which repre- 
sent over 44% of our national 
canned food consumption, are 
now available in booklet form. 










Phosphorus... 66 
MET s'a wee 6.90 
Vitamin A.... 05 
Thiamine... .. -179 mgr. 
Riboflavin.... .097 mgr.” 
Niacin....... .87 mgr. 
Ascorbic Acid. 168 mgr. 
Calcium Panto- 
thenate..... .61 mgry 








nN 










No. 2-size can 





CONTINUING RESEARCH PROJECT conducted at several of 
America’s leading universities is now in its sixth year. This 
project is sponsored by the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. 

“Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight,’ the new 
booklet, condenses much of this research, tabulates nutritive 
values by individual foods, and charts foods by rank as sources 
of six chief vitamins, three minerals, fat, protein and carbohy- 
drates. It is concise reference material on 41 commercially 
canned foods. (For free copies, address: Can Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.) 

In using these figures, remember that they are net-after- 
processing, giving average ready-to-heat-or-eat values for 
foods in cans. 

It is evident from these studies that the lengths to which 
today’s canning industry goes to protect and preserve nutritive 
elements show impressive results. We believe you will agree 
that, on their merit, canned foods should be highly regarded 
as a means of promoting better national nutrition. 


Write for Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


fr 
ad sede 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 

















° Voted te 
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Why one fabric 


dries more quickly 


than another 


It’s A Joy and labor-saver to be able to wash 
out undies, for example, hang them up and 
have them dry in what seems like almost no 
time—to be exact, from 1 hour to overnight, 
depending on the temperature and degree of 
humidity in the air. 

Well, that’s a satisfaction you enjoy with 
washable fabrics made of Celanese* cellu- 
lose acetate yarn. And there’s a scientific 
reason. Because these Celanese yarns are a 
man-made fibre of precision quality, they 
have many inherent points which distinguish 
them from both Nature’s fibres and from 
viscose process rayon, 

For example, one property of Celanese 
yarn is known technically as “low moisture 
absorption.” When you dip a garment in 
water and lift it out, Celanese fibres carry out 
far less water than do other fibres. Having 
“soaked up” less water, your garments of 








Celanese yarn dry in less time. And the 
smooth surface of Celanese yarn, free from 
fuzzy roughness, picks up less surplus water 
by capillary attraction than do natural fibres. 
This quick drying quality is merely one of 
the differences that set apart fabrics of Cela- 
nese yarn from silk, wool, cotton and viscose 
process rayon. 

Among other properties, Celanese yarns 
have a high degree of dimensional stability 
—resistance to shrinking—and also have ex- 
treme resistance to mildew. 

To be sure of obtaining the superiorities 
of modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for 
the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth 
seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to label their garments “Celanese” 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


rg oy 
Lette. CHEMICALS... TEXTILES AND PLASTICS 
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The American Home Economics Association 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN THE FAMILY 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 


Economics Education, Phoeniz Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 





A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 
Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 





Ite purpose is to present some of the everyday situations which arise in family 
life’and to interpret them in such a way that young people will learn how to es- 
tablish and maintain happy family relations. This high school text aims to show 
that successful family living cannot be accomplished without effort, that it can 
be achieved only through the cooperation of all members of the family—the 
children as well as the parents. 

Each chapter concludes with suggested class activities and references for 
supplementary reading. 

A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 


272 pages 12 illustrations $2.00 


USE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS BOOK 


American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bectoged is.......... (money order, check, cash) for.......... copies of 


Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. 
(Quantity discounts on request) 


Name 7 Se an ae ——— etaeeeanae ies 
‘PLEASE PRINT) 











p--------- -------- 











a 
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INT ERESTING, 
INSPIRING, 


INFORMATIVE 


New Film Lectures 
for Your Group! 


6 Timely, Illustrated Talks 


These 3 new lectures are available to 
help students and homemakers. 
“Talks” are included to be read as pic- 
tures are projected. Plan to use these 
important filmlectures with your group. 


1. ‘‘Managing the Family Income’’ 
You'll see a typical family plan a budget and 
make it work. Shows how to make a prac- 
tical money plan for your family. (83 frames 

2. ‘‘What Shall I Wear?’’ 
Here’s the way to build a satisfactory ward- 
robe for the entire family. Includes plannin; 
ahead, shopping with skill, keeping clothes 
wearable. (70 trames 

3. ‘‘Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit”’ 
This is a chart lecture on the who, what, why, 
when, where and how of consumer credit 


It’s a 30 minute talk with 94 illustrations on 
the filmstrip 


Other HFC favorites for your use: 
these illustrated lectures have been 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


_Corwror.atior 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





helpful and used widely in the past. 


‘*Take Time to Make Time’”’ 
A discussion of practical ways to save time 
and energy in housekeeping. (86 frames) 


. ‘How Does She Do It?’’ 


Here you'll see the principles of time and 
motion study applied to a home making 
task—cleaning the refrigerator. We suggest 
that groups use ““Take Time to Make Time” 
before requesting this film. (130 frames) 


. ‘Buy Words’’ 


Shows attitudes, skills, techniques of “‘bet- 
ter buymanship.” The three “‘buy words’’— 
plan, evaluate, practice—are explained. Tells 
how to get more for your money. (80 frames) 


For complete information about film- 
strip lectures, send in the coupon. 





oe oe oe ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe Ge oe oe oe 





= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
Department of Resea HE-11 
HOUSEHOLD FINANC PORATION 
919 North Michigan e 
Chicago &, Illinois ¥ 
Please send me your foltier “‘Household’s Consumer 
Helps.” 
Name . 
Street ’ 
City Zone 2State 
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@ ADVANCE SHOWING FOR you @ 


of PINEAPPLE 
UPSIDE-DOWN ROLLS 


te Vataictobccl-tdab bate Mal hy Macon c- 30GB colts we bt-tc- sab bale Me) 
reading audiences? Here it is — quick and 
simple. Arrange Dole Pineapple Chunks in 
buttered-and-brown-sugared muffin pans. 
WW al-belit obo) oD bats of- 000M o) aME-37-1-1 mR 2-1-1] aie Cole les ae 
Bake and serve... fragrant and warm... 


Chunk-side up, of course! 


+. re cone 
~ ~ 


a 






Res a €. 
_ by 
Spec j 
a ~ Fe 
a 2 


It's really fun to work with pineapple. There are so 
many exciting things you can do with it. All you have to 
do is give your imagination free rein. And I've found 
that lots of these interesting new dishes--fruit cups, 
salads, meat and vegetable dishes, and desserts of all 
kinds can be made with ingredients on hand quickly and 
easily. I'bl®keep you posted on our discoveries for 
using Dole “Sliced, hunks, Tidbits, and the New Crushed. 
Just watch ponee eevee 38 be the first of our great 
to 


reading audience see them 


Potitete C ctls/ 


Dole Home Economist 


—~ 


DOLE PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS 


NEW STYLE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE « PINEAPPLE JUICE @ PINEAPPLE CHUNKS e SLICED PINEAPPLE 








A 
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A new classroom approach to an important subject... 


Family Food-Moneu Management 


Rie co... a practical, authoritative lesson 


\ | 
NPA 
by NS & | 








vt , ) j 7 : ie / T - “ 
“teste | for High School and Adult students 
Pha "Cee 4, |  @ Astudy of Food-Money Management is particularly ti 
. OOD-y NE} when food « I | : 
Z ‘ANAGEM EN —_ 7 in 
| ph Sager ye a liber [ 1 on 
| Vive ee | principles— lina} | 
| iy ? ° sf n 
— | 


Organized for you in 3 interesting steps... 


| STEP I: ( omplete lesson outline for a single class period. 
| STEP I: | Homework project with student work sheet and 


2 self-help reference charts. 
| STEP Il: Class review and demonstration with follow-up 
questions and tested recipes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON ? i 


today for your free copy 
a 


C4 


W heat Flour | % 
[nstitute , : 


wes 
y 

















YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 
BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly ehang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Yeur Home and You 
includes recent nutrition data. 

Where classroom experience has indieated the 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning and the 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 


In fact, changes occur on 182 pages of the new 
edition. 

Your Heme and Yeu was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven unite—I. Food is More 
than Flavor; I1. Helping your Family; III. Self- 


Developmeni—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying ana Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 
Teachers and pupils like Yeur Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
direct, informal style. For example, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance 
Counts, Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 








FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Cerietta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition cf this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, soanene oe! = 
are strongly emphasized. ipes 
are souled t0 iedede food alter- 
mates. Questions introducing each 
ehapter and topic stimulate the 








tained in the book, for example, 
Why are custards wholesome des- 
How should one eat a cream 
Why is it a good thing to 
cook vegetables having skins, with- 


serts? 
puff? 


eulparing? Are tender cuts of meat 
more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than 
dark shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 
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HOME MAKING 


YOUR HOME 


pupil to discover the answers con- AND YOU 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


ene THE MODE IN 
! DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicie G. Deonevan 


_ Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
Modein DressandHome. The1947 
revision has changes which appear 
on 114 pages. There are 86 new 
euts of which 16 areincolor. The 
new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashiens. 

















DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mede in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
reeord of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 
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